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YALTA’S MUTED MUSIC 


HE World Conference which is to inaugurate 
2 century of security and prosperity for the 
pommon man has begun against a background of 

equered light and shade. The military picture 
s bright. Berlin is falling to the massive assault 
of the Red Army, Dresden is encircled, and 
Russian troops are on the point of contact with 

e Americans on the Upper Elbe. Not only so; 
swinging southwards, the combined forces under 
Patton, Patch and De Lattre have carried swiftly 
he line of the Danube, outflanking and dis- 
ntegrating the enemy’s defences in Northern 
Bavaria. The war in Europe is not yet over: 
apart from the probability of a last stand by S.S. 
roops round Prague and in the Austrian moun- 
ains, we have still to deal with substantial enemy 
orces in Denmark, Norway and in the “island” 
of Western Holland, where progressive flooding 

parates the unhappy Dutch from their libera- 
ors. But the speed with which the remnants of 
the Wehrmacht are being cut up into isolated 
“pockets” argues against the likelihood of any 
of the Redoubts, north or south, offering resist- 
ance as protracted as was at one time feared. The 
guns may be silent by Midsummer. 

Shall we, by then, be able to say with sincerity 
that the delegates of the 45 nations assembled 
at San Francisco have laid the foundations on 
Which the ruins of war-shattered Europe can be 
tebuilt in an atmosphere of confidence, mutual 
ttust and genuine collaboration? If the high 
hopes raised by the Crimea Conference are not to 
Prove a dangerous delusion, and if the projected 
edifice of security and world order is to have any 
teality, there is need for clear thinking and plain 
words. The harsh facts are that, even before 
their joint military effort has been crowned by 
final victory, the Big Three—on whose continued 
purposive unity the whole framework of Dum- 
barton Oaks depends—have split on an issue too 
fundamental to be resolved completely by any 
ad hoc compromise. The deadlock over Poland, 
a rift which the abortive meeting in Washington 
of the three Foreign Secretaries failed to close, is 
symptomatic of a divergence which nullifies the 
assumption of Big Power unity implicit in. the 
Dresent project for a World Authority. 


We have expressed, and adhere to the opinion 
that, in their interpretation of the ambiguous, 
hurriedly concocted Yalta formula, the Russians 
are formally correct. If words mean anything, 
the “agreement” (if such it can be called) 
was that the Lublin Government should 
be the nucleus of a Provisional Administration 
broadened by the inclusion of representatives of 
other democratic parties. The impasse “on pro- 
cedure” reached in Moscow by the Committee of 
Three arose from the insistence of London and 
Washington that the Lublin Government must 
be superseded by an all-party Cabinet formed de 
novo. The sequel still lacks clarity; but, so far 
as we can judge, the Russians—with characteris- 
tic (not to say unfriendly) secretiveness— 
endeavoured unilaterally to “broaden” the 
Lublin Government by inviting the Peasant 
leader, M. Witos, and other Resistance representa- 
tives, to join it. For reasons unexplained that 
effort failed. Thereupon Marshal Stalin im- 
patiently renewed his request that the Lublin 
Government should be invited to San Francisco, 
underlining his support of that Government by 
personally signing with it a solemn 20-year treaty 
of alliance. The Anglo-American reaction has 
been to present Moscow with a reiterated and, 
so far, unalterable refusal to accord the Lublin 
Government recognition. 

Now, to argue that the inclusion of, say, M. 
Romer or M, Mikolajczyk in the Polish Govern- 
ment would, of itself, be a serious threat to 
Poland’s mighty Eastern neighbour is as un- 
realistic as to accept the pretence that Mr. 
Churchill and President Truman are genuinely 
interested in the fine shades of Polish democracy. 
The facts, not unnoticed in Moscow, are that in 
Greece and Belgium Mr. Churchill, with the State 
Department’s tacit approval, did not scruple to 
trample on popular forces in order to stifle a 
movement which might have proved either pro- 
Russian or inimical to the capitalist social order 
whose preservation is a No. 1 Anglo-American 
objective. Similarly, Marshal Stalin, in his sphere 
of influence, has no hesitation in riding rough- 
shod over the “sacred principles” of democracy 
in his determination to see, in countries adjoining 


the U.S.S.R., Governments whose friendship to- 
wards the Socialist Sixth of the World is unques- 
tionable. After Russian experience in Rumania he 
may well have reached the conclusion, rightly or 
wrongly, that no bourgeois party, even with a 
“progressive” label, can be relied on not to 
intrigue with a (supposedly hostile) West against 
Russian interests. 

There, in short, is the crux. Unless the 
Governments of London and Washington can dis- 
abuse Moscow of the idea that they are conspiring 
against the U.S.S.R., and unless Marshal Stalin 
can persuade Mr. Churchill and President 
Truman that their fears of Russian “neo- 
Imperialism” are baseless, the quarrel over 
Poland—ludicrous in its futility, were it not so 
tragic—will be repeated wherever the “ interests ” 
of the Big Three meet. That may mean the 
division of Europe into two blocs—a division 
highly detrimental to the prospects of the integral 
economic reconstruction which is the Continent’s 
prime necessity. We do not yet wholly despair 
of the chances of Russian collaboration with the 
West on practical problems of restoring means of 
livelihood in devastated countries; indeed, the 
U.S.S.R., we believe, is inclined to view favour- 
ably the idea of becoming an active member in 
the International Labour Organisation. But, 
politically, the question which to-day confronts 
the statesmen at San Francisco is how far it is 
possible to base a World Authority of United 
Nations on a fundamental disunity, not between 
the common peoples, but between the Govern- 
ments of the three Great Powers. 


The Death Camps 


The reaction of the British and American 
publics to visuakpresentation of the butchery and 
torture in Buchenwald, Belsen and other German 
concentration camps is a welcome and healthy 
sign that, in a world which has supped full of 
horrors, civilised people have retained the capa- 
city to be stirred by pity, revulsion and just 
wrath. But seva indignatio is in itself an uncon- 
structive and unstable emotion. Before we give 


rein to the desire (however intelligible it mray be) 
to “take it out” of the German people in retri- 
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wn : ang THE LABOUR 
design 

Clyden | we Labour Party has id its programme 
eNvisagdilfor the coming Genéral i We now know 
w-front jmprecisely, on the main questions, what a Labour 
at prese overnmen will and will not attempt in the first 
ldings, post-war Parliament if the electors return it to 


g of somlipower. The programme is, indeed, for such a 
ad. jocufner 


, remarkably clear and precise about 


€ are alihe main domestic issues. It is much less so 
what hogihbout international affairs, and in particular about 
ing carrimhe treatment of Germany; but that, maybe, is 
of acquigmnavoidable at the present stage, For the moment 


drastical must rest content with a very satisfactory 


ut publlexposition of the short-term Labour policy on the 
whole hom front. 

overnmesgy The Labour Party proposes, not as Mr. 
ritics maChurchill recently tried to make out, a wholesale 


Ss Of playflimationalisation of industries, but, on the contrary, 
vhich tile carefully limi rogramme of early nationalisa- 
tention @ion. The industri are to be brought 


der public ownership are coal, steel, pa and 
lectricity, and the main branches of inland 
ransport. Land, apparently, is to be brought 
nder effective public control a Jag Uthwatt, but 
not nationalised outright. The _of England 
s to come under public ownership, but the other 


Light 


dnesday, 


the Prinfbanks are only to be controlled so as to ensure 
8 were @Rheir conformity to the Government’s economic 
the bodi@jans. Other large industries, which py a 
posed, ay position in the national economy, are to be 
en lanteniiimade subject to controls designed to bring their 
10Ns whodllipolicies into line with the requirements of full 
> Membeaiiiemployment ; and there are to be special measures 
duous visor the control of prices and the restraint of 


cessarily, 
Expect thi 
yuthby an 


strictive monopoly practices. Bulk a 
s operated by the Ministry of Food during the 
war, is to be retained; and the County Agri- 


Driberg aiicultural Committees are to remain for the develop- 
competemiiment of agricultural effi pace end the promotion 
AOW UrgiMllMof a progressive policy of food production. The 
missionfMsmaller industries are to be allowed in the main 


iries—mo 
apparatu 
l€ to reco 


0 go their own wey : the Labour Party explicitly 
repudiates any desire to maintain “control for 
control’s sake.”’ 


ries befall The statement puts “‘ full employment ”’ right 
ope. in the forefront. It stresses the need for main- 


se of prowitaining consumption by means of good standard 
nified pubfwages and comprehensive social security services. 
Sudget DafiliIt faces the implication that “‘ full employment ”’ 
is was tMinvolves directed investment and control over the 


aid first b 
to and ff 
the debs 
r voluble 
don. Ti 
the switd 
nusual an 


location of industry; and it goes back to the 
familiar proposal that a public Investment Board 
hall become the main agent of this direction. It 
promises extensive public works, that is, a large 
public sector in the field of investment ; and for 
the furtherance of one key point of public invest- 
ment policy it proposes a Ministry_of Housing 
and Planning, under which would be unified the 
functions at present disastrously divided between 
several different departments. It gives a high 
priority to the full implementation of last year’s 


prestige, i 
Ministeri 
eard, sincé 


hing muEducation Act, including the raising of the school 
apers prililMage to sixteen as soon as possible; and, in its 
the Chatfidiscussion of the health problem, it comes out 
| by Arthufstrong on the side of a comprehensive service, 


e inflexib 


including health centres. The proposed tax 
1, it “ma 


policy includes lower taxation of the smaller 


ear is out. Mincomes, and it is emphasised that the social pro- 
for Stokigramme can be well afforded by the nation—but 
herwise tM@Monly if a policy of “‘ full employment ”’ is in fact 


and three energetically pursued. 


There is in all this little or nothing that is new. 


sisted will Indeed, the Executive will probably be criticised 


stion by @Mat the Whitsun Conference for its failure to 
—that les@fbring its “‘ gradualism” into line with the more 
f Germatiradical Socialist resolutions passed, against its 
and lectu@™iwishes, at the last Party Conference. It has 


here. Pri 


' Produced not a new programme, but a selection 
eath o 


from its earlier programmes, showing simply 


country (what it would set out to do first. A question that 
n one suM#naturally comes at once to mind is: How far 
nat he hafiidoes this Labour programme differ from the 
is comple advanced Liberal’? programme which Sir 


d an intef 
aan P.o.% 
Kk MINOR 


William Beveridge, as Liberal campaign leader, 
has begun energetically to preach as an alterna- 
tive to both Labour and Conservative policies ? 





PROGRAMME 


The answer is that it differs mainly in placing 
much greater emphasis on public ownership— 
a question which Sir William is obviously 
out to soft-pedal all he can. It does not 
differ about “full employment,” or the control 
of monopoly, or social security and health 
services, or, as far as we can judge, housing. 
How wide the difference on public ownership 
really is who shall say? Could the Liberals in 
fact carry through their full employment policy 
without nearly as much nationalisation as the 
Labour Party suggests? And, if they could not, 


‘would they, when it came to the point, accept the 


nationalisation or abandon full employment ? 
Directly, the test is not likely to be made; for, 
despite Sir William’s brave words, nobody really 
regards the Liberals as a possible government. 
Indirectly, the question might arise very soon 
if Liberals were to hold the balance between 
the two main parties after the election. 

As for the Tories, they have contributed to the 
week’s political debate a ludicrous rant by Mr. 


POSTSCRIPT 


In competition with the last act of the German 
tragedy and the meeting of mankind in San 
Francisco it is not easy to expect attention for the 
subdued, slow-moving drama in Greece. No 
crisis has occurred there since General Plastiras 
fell and Admiral Voulgaris took his place with a 
Cabinet of professors, bankers and officers, half 
of them Royalists. The chief event in contem- 
porary Greek history is the event that does not 
happen. Four months ago Mr. Eden undertook 
in a statement to the Commons that a mixed 
Government would be formed with a programme 
of reconciliation, in which representatives of 
E.A.M. should sit. Two Ministries have since 
been formed, but the essential part of the promise 
has been forgotten. There were only two pos- 
sible courses when the deplorable and unnecessary 
fighting in Athens came to an end. One was to 
build up again the shattered unity of this Allied 
nation, which could be done only if some of 
the representative leaders of E.A.M., who had 
behind them a gallant record of patriotic ser- 
vice, were brought back into full collaboration 
with other groups. The other course was to treat 
E.A.M. as beaten rebels, excluded from any active 
influence in the country whose freedom they did 
so much to recover. The second course was fol- 
lowed, with the inevitable consequence that no 
process of reconciliation can begin. 

In one particular, faith has been kept with 
E.A.M.; there have been in the courts no legal 
reprisals against the leaders. But in every other 
possible way, the dominant forces of the Right, 
which owe their power to British arms, have used 
it to wreak their revenge on their political oppo- 
nents. The State Church and the State Univer- 
sity led the way. The two bishops who joined 
E.A,.M. were deposed, while Professor Svolos and 
a colleague were dismissed from their chairs. 
These men were too conspicuous to be victimised 
in silence, but our newspapers do not mention the 
village priests and the day-school teachers who 
suffered with them. The banks followed by 
carrying out a purge of their staffs, but the largest 
number of sufferers were to be found (as The 
Times has reminded us) among the workers of 
the public services of Athens. From bishops and 
professors to tram conductors and electricians, no 
known adherent of E.A.M. was spared. 

We cannot dismiss all this as a vagary of Greek 
politics for which we have no responsibility. It 
has happened only because we have allowed the 
propertied Right, most of it Monarchist, to abuse 
in this way the victory we won for it. Our repu- 
tation is directly at stake because we justified our 
armed intervention on the score that an impartial 
mediator was required to enable the Greeks to 
make a free choice by plebiscite between the 
Monarchy and the Republic. After this spate of 
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Assheton, according to whom we ought to reject 
Socialism outright because Karl Marx was a 
German, and denounce as “ slavery’ any system 
in which a man cannot change his employer 


whenever he feels so disposed. Does Mr. 
Assheton really mean that postmen and estab- 
lished Civil Servants of all grades are slaves, 
whereas miners and textile workers enjoy perfect 
freedom ? No, of course not: he does not mean 
anything. He is merely making bellicose Tory 
noises on behalf of the rights of property. The 
Tories need no election programme: their party 
line is to say “‘ Mr. Churchill ”’ as often as possible, 
and for the rest to abuse the other side.. It is a 
nice, easy line; and it may work. But no one 
really knows whether it will work or not, or 
whether the studied moderation of the Labour 
programme will act as a sufficient counterpoise 
to the weakness of the party’s electoral strategy. 
An important factor may be the early release of 
Mr. Bevin from office ; for what he has said in 
his two recent speeches plainiy make him 
out as a personality on the Labour side who 
=e be an election-winner if his hands were 
ree. 


ON GREECE 


economic terrorism it is nonsense to pretend that 
a free vote can be taken. The effect of a wholesale 
purge is not merely to penalise known Repub- 
licans: it is a warning to the average man to take 
good care lest he expose himself to a fate that 
may mean starvation for his children and himself. 

It happens that there was in Greece during 
the critical years a peculiarly well-qualified 
observer, who has now published his impressions. 
Professor Persson, who has always held aloof from 
Party politics, fills the chair of Archeology and 
Ancient History at Uppsala, and is known 
throughout the learned world for his excavations 
in Greece. With a background of long familiarity 
with that country he worked there from March, 
1943, to January, 1945, as an official of the Red 
Cross. His record of what he saw, chiefly in the 
Peloponnese, recently appeared in three signed 
articles in the Swedish Liberal Dagens Nyeter, 
and made a deep impression on Scandinavian 
readers. He begins with an account of the coming 
together of many underground parties, workers 
and civil servants’ organisations and youth move- 
ments to form E.A.M. He tells us that it grew 
till it included in some regions the majority of 
the population. In parts of the Peloponnese 80 
to 90 per cent. of the people were members or 
sympathisers. His outline of its political pro- 
gramme makes it clear that it had no revolutionary 
purpose: what it stressed was the need for a 
regular civil service, measures against malaria, 
better hospitals, equal civil rights for women and 
other social reforms. In its early days it organised 
general strikes which compelled the Germans to 
abandon their attempt to mobilise certain age 
groups for military service. It organised relief 
for the victims of German severities. When the 
Italians disbanded the rural police and the courts 
ceased to function, it became an invisible govern- 
ment, which restored respect for property and 
order. 

The growth of E.L.A.S. came later—from a few 
groups spontaneously formed for sabotage into 
a ragged but disciplined army of nearly 100,000 
men, The Germans “talked with obvious fear” 
of this secret organisation, and it was they who 
spread the idea that all its members were €om- 
munists. From the British it got some weapons 
by air, but in such inadequate quantities as to 
create “a certain bitterness.” The most savage 
phase of the struggle came in the winter of 1943-4 
when the Nazis threatened to kill 50 Greeks for 
every slain German. After an ambush, more 
than 100 of the leading men of Sparta were 
executed by way of reprisal. The German 
patrols were led by masked Greeks, members of 
E.D.E.S., which at that time “ worked” with the 
Germans, because it had a quarrel with E.A.M. 
In one little town alone, Kalavrita, more than 
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3,000 men were shot—its entire male popula- 
tion between 15 and 60 years of age. E.D.E.S. 


denly left the Peloponnese for Central 
By May, 1944, E.A.M. was so active and so strong 
that the Germans were forced to declare the whole 
Peloponnese “a theatre of war” and to reinforce 
themselves by using the Security Battalions. 
Between them, in the Peloponnese alone, the 
Germans and these quislings executed 6,975 
persons and burned 10,882 houses. This use of 
Greek traitors inevitably increased the bitterness 
of the struggle, and in its turn E.A.M. began to 
burn houses and execute its enemies. During 
this summer it gained control of the whole of 
the Peloponnese, excepting its towns.. These also 
it won in September, 1944, when the Germans 
withdrew. It besieged the Security Battalions in 
them, well armed though they were with artillery 
under professional officers, and took them by 
storm, after much bloodshed. The quislings, 
while they held these towns, kept up a reign of 
terror against their patriotic inhabitants. After 
victory, E.A.M. executed some of these traitors. 
When Professor Persson comes to describe the 
break between E.A.M. and the British, he makes 
it clear that there was from the first some “ cold- 
ness” in their relations; but the real trouble was 
due solely to the fact that E.L.A.S., “the heroes 
and patriots of yesterday, the saviours of their 
country, were not to be allowed to carry arms in 
Athens,” whereas the Mountain Brigade, a picked _ 
Royalist formation, went about armed, and was 
to form the kernel of the new army. After telling 
the story of the fatal demonstration in Constitu- 
tion Square, he asks whether fighting was there- 
after inevitable. His answer is emphatically that 
it could have been avoided if General Scobie had 


FRENCH BREAD 


Oursine the Salle de la Mutualité stood a dozen 
policemen, waiting for trouble. They didn’t get 
it. The fifteen hundred demonstrators at the 
hunger-protest meeting called by the Syndicat 
des Ouvriers Boulangers, the Bakers’ Trade 
Union, were clay-faced and orderly. Housewives 
with empty shopping baskets, children, unem- 
ployed men and stewards wearing red brassards, 
sat in the gloomy hall and took in the speeches 
as though the words were bread. A single Paris 
paper noticed the event—in three lines. A few 
days later, on Easter Monday, General de Gaulle 
held his big military parade and presented the 
Croix de la Libération to Paris. The Ministry 
of Information gave the press a special paper allo- 
cation; the dailies doubled their size; the ener- 
getic French censor allowed hundreds of 
thousands of optimistic words about France’s 
recovery to reach the public, and the voices shout- 
ing “Gloire!” smothered the voices demanding 
bread. 

But the immediate question of bread—and 
underlying it, France’s great problem of economic 
reform and the abolition of privilege—is more 
urgent than the question of the Army’s revival. 
De Gaulle’s Government is tolerated; it isn’t 
loved. At the present moment it draws its sup- 
port from the circumstance that neither the Right 
nor the Left feels itself strong enough to take 
power alone, and is prepared to suffer a colourless 
Government, enjoying the confidence of the 
Allies, which will be a safeguard for each against 
the other. _But now the momentum of the Vichy 
administration has exhausted itself, together with 
its material reserves; the new administration must 
set the machine of government and supply in 
motion again. Are de Gaulle’s men able to 
govern? How are they coping with their job? 

Consider the case of M. Ramadier, the Food 
Minister. When M. Cabalier, a speaker at the 
hunger-protest meeting, mentioned his name, 
there were shouts of “Ramadier da la porte! 
Ramadier au poteau!”—“Out with Ramadier! 
Hang Ramadier!” Ramadier is unpopular. In 
their gentler moods the Parisians call him M. 
Ramadan—Ramadan being a protracted Moslem 
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= oy challenge.” 
to as an open 
E.A.M., he believes, was not anti-British, but it 


and other eye-witnesses it seemed that “the price 
the Greeks had to pay for blown-up bridges was 
disproportionately high.” After reminding his 
readers that Greek resistance against the Italians 
delayed the attack on Russia, he sums up with 
the verdict “that Greece has been_of more use 


to England than England to Greece during this 
war ” 


This opinion by an exceptionally well-placed 
neutral observer may be as near as we can get 
to-day to the judgment of history. The final ver- 
dict will depend on our making a genuine effort 
to achieve the reconciliation we promised. It will 
not come while we tolerate a White Terror as a 
preparation for the coming plebiscite. 


AND CIRCUSES 


fast. Sometimes, when they talk of punishment 
for Germany, they advocate sending Ramadier 
there as Food Minister. A speaker alleges, 
“ There’s sabotage in the Food Ministry . . . the 
stuff goes to the Black Market.” “The only 
thing that’s cheaper since the country’s been 
liberated,” says another, “is forged ration cards.” 

A Trade Union official expresses some of 
the bitter disappointment of the French workers 
that the great economic revolution, implicit in 
the programme of the Resistance, has not taken 
place. He complains that the men of the 
Trusts still exercise power, among them the 
de Wendels of the Comité des Forges, who have 
begun an action against a Resistance journal for 
slander. The audience boos. They are saying 
what Mendés-France, 
Economy, was soon to say in a more emphatic 
form. His resignation was a protest against the 
failure of the hoped-for revolution which was im- 
plicit in the Committee of Liberation’s pro- 
gramme. Like millions of Frenchmen, he 
thought that liberation would coincide with the 
transfer of power from Big Business and the Two 
Hundred Families to the producers. Instead, 
Mendés-France had to complain that the Bank 
of France, makers and unmakers of governments 
before 1940, had obstructed him in his work of 
economic reform. 

Within de Gaulle’s Government the Right 
Wing, led by M. René Pleven, former Minister 
of Colonies, then Minister of Finance and now 
Minister of Finance and National Economy, has 
triumphed. Pleven is a Conservative with a 
great admiration for Britain, a safe man opposed 
to Mendés-France’s far-reaching plans for price 
control, confiscation of illicit profits, nationalisa- 
tion and the resolute excision of the Black Market. 
Pleven’s new taxes to limit spending and check 
inflation have neither frightened the rich nor 
reassured the poor. On the other hand, his 
caution has rallied to the Government most of the 
néo-attentistes. An important cleavage of in- 
terest in France is fostering among industrial 
workers, employees and small rentiers and pen- 
sioners, a mood of resentment or despair; among 


~ only organised Party whom de Gaulle respect 


Minister of National. 








the 
the war—a display whig 
manifests itself both in material things and in th 
exercise of privilege. The cars that park outsig 
the Club Francais, lately Ciro’s, anger the Parisi; 
who has heard that one of the causes of fo 
is lack of transport. There are priyi 
leged classes in France to-day: the financiers ap 
industrialists who have their money in inflatioy 
defying factories, machines, real estate, Renoj 
; the peasants who live well on the 
basic produce and have their land; the distriby 
en and butchers, for example—vwi 
de in-kind and put their money into postag 
stamps; the high civil servants, including map 
newly arrived administrators. from Algiers anj 
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What, then, has happened to Beeané’s réno 
tion? The Parties are struggling to re-emergd 
But de Gaulle’s speech on Easter Monday wa 
discouraging. “Let the Party bidding be silengueviv4l_ 
together with private interests! Let us work ang Mem 
flatten those who stand in our way!” He haggenge! 
already snubbed the Consultative Assembly pgm Alsace 
complaining of its lack of men. Against whore b¢< 
were his remarks directed? In a general sense yords 
against the Parties of the Left, though not .ggptases 
a challenge to the Communists. They form th i 
hey wa 
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Without their support his Government woul 
shake. The Communists know it, and prop him 
up deliberately. When, at the hunger-protes 
meeting, a baker mentioned the forthcoming mili 
tary demonstration, there was mild derision. Th 
people wanted their circuses, but they wante 
bread as well. The Communists gave the demor 
stration their unqualified support, because Sovi 
foreign policy requires a strong French Amy 
even if de Gaulle’s projected Army of two millior 
means that so many the more are kept from th 
factories and fields. The Communist Party i 
not, for the time being, the party of revolution 
it is the party of the candid friend, keeping d 
Gaulle on the right lines to suit Soviet policy 
which, as the Communists argue, is ultimately the 
best policy for the world’s working class. 

Nor has the Resistance any reality as 2 © 
ordinated political force. At its strongest, it w 
a chain of individuals, each of whom knew onl} 
a handful of links in the chain. The Resistancé 
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has demobilised itself, and the Resistants havé oe 
returned to their affiliations of Party or privat h that 


interest. 

“The trouble is that nobody in France say 
what’s at the back of his mind,” said M. Jeai 
Schlumberger in Figaro the other day. What doe 
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es 
de Gaulle intend? Does he want to prolong and eh 
strengthen his personal government? Is he ! fare 
militarist? Will he be a sedative or an irritant a, h 
post-war Europe? Those questions are being bat © 
asked both inside and outside France. It is cg. 
tain that de Gaulle sees himself as one of tq... 
dynamic leaders whom, he says in Vers ’Armé@l fin 
de Métier, France requires. His contempt fog, d 


the politicians is the traditional contempt of th 
professional soldier; and he makes less and le 
attempt to conceal’ it. He sees himself as th 
leader above the crowd, but he doesn’t negle 
to make himself heard ‘by the most up-to-datt 
instruments of modern publicity. When 4 f the 
Gaulle speaks, loud-speakers on trees and !amp ble : 
posts carry his words to every part of Paris. Hig. k 
programme is a simple one: the coal of the Saaf : 
and the industries of the Rhineland; France © 
make herself felt in Europe by having the bigges 
and, ultimately, the most modern army in thé 
West. The internal problems of France—suP 
plies, food, transport? Leave that to the com 
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Peasannissari Put civilians like René Mayer or nemesis that waits on those who perpetually journal were mentioned as possible recipients— 
of an the job. They'll manage. Morale at twist truth to serve their ends, and the publicity describing what was going on in Hitler’s Third 
regain 


































urchasj ? rance will re her soul when she power of the popular press has been for so long Reich. The point of the letter was, however, for 
oration ; tricolore flapping over the Place de la perverted to serve the purposes or propagate the me, in the postscript which ran as follows: “I 
hears the tramp of the revived regi- dogmas of their owners, that, when the simple should so much like to see you and others of my 


: 4 as they march, with bands playing, down truth is for once told, everybody is wary. The friends in England again, but I am afraid I can 


of Parjeifiine flower-strewn Boulevard des Capucines. popular press, in fact, has called “‘ wolf, wolf,” never permit myself to do this, since I have only 
lité. Th are many millions of Frenchmen who too often. half my face left.” 

in cheg — such solutions of com a difficulties as oe sis * Ps 1 - 

hose wi and dangerous. Among them Louis Saillant, ut I suspect that propaganda is even now not Amid th , , . ‘ 

no i ho has announced as one of the slogans for the wholly absent. Why are these disclosures sud- jy, Riiekine ede tae Mather ye Be 


onster demonstrations of July 14th, of For demo- denly given such terrible and persistent promin- 


- and the Republic.” The C.G.T. has taken ence? Partly, no doubt, for creditable and under- oe See ee Sores elmo unnoticed. They 


— 7 strength from its tough fight during the standable reasons; the camps have just been wie Dang og Mh oy Eafberceaneggenl _ ~ 
s of foolme cupation. More than ever it represents demo- opened up, the feeling of horror is still fresh in future. a future which may be a distant one. In 
are privaggratic feeling in France. It will not gasily agree people’s minds and newspaper proprietors and 4), ; t th tein is thet 6o ch 

. ndue prol tion of de Gaulle’s authority editors, being personally humane men, are as Pe er See oe MeRCNETS 
ICiers ang an U prolongs > y ’ are required to bring the number of teachers 


inflationgithout popular ratification, or to the continued shocked as the rest of us. The motive, however, 


Renoiggggpsence of parliamentary government. De Gaulle is, I suspect, in part to whip up anger against the back to the 1939 level, and a further 60,000 to 


enable the School Leaving Age to be raised to 


: 
> 


| _mgidn’t mention the Communards when he Germans and sharpen the demand for revenge— fF, 2 ies : “pes 
aonsil ogised the City of Paris; his failure to do so anger ‘against all Germans, revenge upon all by oS Dade thoes che I yt sa _ 
ple—whaidn’t go unobserved. The tradition of militancy Germans, for are they not all tarred with the same already inadequate period of training from two 


hich he would like to foster has a different brush? At any rate, whether they are or not, it is 
igin from the revolutionary militancy of the both easier and emotionally more satisfying 
rench workers. to think so, though why, if they are, Hitler 
“Each generation has its task. Ours has found should have found it necessary to throw no less 
n its cradle a heritage difficult to support; the than two million of his fellow countrymen into 
s rénoremecteation of our armies, the reconstitution of our concentration camps before the war began, and 
var material, the uplifting of our country’s soul maintain 900,000 secret police at the height of 
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years to one. Meanwhile, many teachers are 
up in arms against any move to raise the School 
Leaving Age until the size of existing classes is 
reduced, Under the Regulations the number for 
each class is fixed—at 15 for the under fives, 
40 for the under twelves, and 30 for chil- 








e-emergd ; . : : gg dren from twelve to the School Leaving Age, 
nday waeo™ the depressicns of its days of misfortune, the his success during it, is not clear. I wonder, whenever that may be. In fact, classes are now 
be siler val of faith in the future of France. incidentally, how many of those who criticise being taught which are grossly in excess of these 
work anil Memorable words, spoken by General Bou- the German people for ignorance or docility or pumbers, Many teachers are trying to cope with 

He hagmpnger, the idol of Paris, whose war-cry was condemn them for passive complicity would have Gjacces of 50, some with classes of over 60 
embly | Alsace-Lorraine,” and who at one time aspired raised their voices against the government in this while few teach less than 40. Teachers say 
ast whole become Dictator of France. These fine country had they known that death or torture very properly that it is impossible to give any- 
ral sensmords have a modern ring; but the finest were the penalties for criticism. “ What could thing remotely resembling education to classes 
h not gqpurases Of Generals when they ascend the ros- I have done?” the German pastor of a villagenear oF this size, and that to promise to raise the School 
form 6 m .are mistrusted by Republicans. Bou-  Belsen is reported to have said: “‘ Had I preached Leaving Age to fifteen, until they are reduced is 


nger gave the French people all the circuses against the regime or denounced the camps, the 
wanted, and if it hadn’t been for his vanity immediate result would have been that I, my 
might have achieved his ambitions. De wife and my children, would have been sent to ay 
er-protesqpaulle is a political general with a prestige that one of them.” It has needed, even in England, I have before me a communication from the 
ning milqqpoulanger never had—the prestige of success. But more courage to be a conscientious objector, Primary Teachers’ Association for Scotland which 
sion. Thane success which he achieved by the happy to denounce night bombing, or to advocate a has been sent to all Scottish M.P.s—Scotland 
y wantegmpoincidence of his return to France and the vic- negotiated peace, than many of us can compass. has its separate Bill but it follows very similar 
© demonamoties of Allied armies, aided by the Resistance, And how many of the English who, by implica- lines—demanding that the size of classes in 
ill not preserve his popularity, unless it is tion, are politically alert and self-conscious Primary Schools should be limited to a maximum 
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mere political window dressing. 
* * * 


7 pe einforced by social and economic achievement citizens, take the trouble to find out what is going of 30 and enumerating among the evil effects 
70 millioallt home. Maurice EpELMAN _—on in English prisons ? of mass teaching: (1) that crowding necessitates 
of x * * the imposition of a discipline which militates 

ety But why, I repeat the question, the fuss now? gainst self-expression and freedom of develop- 
red A LONDON DIARY Here one’s feeling of impatience deepens into ™ent in the child and friendly co-qperation be- 


indignation. For six years prior to the war the tween child and teacher; (2) that it promotes 


eeping di _— - ~ : : ; : 
Spine “Wt accounts of the “Horror Camps” in facts relating to concentration camps were known juvenile delinquency at both ends of the intel- 


aor a sen, in Buchenwald, in Celle, and elsewhere, in this country, but broadly speaking, publicity lectual scale; among the more intelligent chil- 
: woke in me a bewildering mixture of thought was.given to them only in the organs of the Left. dren, because, held back to the pace of the average 
se nd feeling. Trying to sort out the threads in I remember the accounts carried by the Man- they find concentration and mental effort un- 

+ wae tangle first and foremost I come inevitably chester Guardian of the Brown Terror, “ Europe’s necessary and seek outlets in other directions ; 
. onimrcn the emotion of horror. These things that Worst Terror,” it was called, which succeeded the @™M0ng the less intelligent because of their sense 
desistanctme” been done are as horrible as any things that burning of the Reichstag in 1933, and how their Of hopeless discouragement ; (3) that it effectively 


uman beings have ever done to one another— daily perusal upset me to the point of compelling precludes character training which is only possible 
nd that is saying a lot. They are more horrible me to give up the Manchester Guardian, and to When the teacher can know and treat each child 
n that they have been done on a larger scale. look at the Nazis and their doings through the @S% 4M individual; (4) that it discourages badly 
remember a friend who had had some personal comparatively rose-coloured spectacles of the needed recruits to the teaching profession who 


ints havé 
yr privat 


vy je a Kperience of horrors—“ atrocities,” we called more decorously spoken News Chronicle. J know that the conditions of mass teaching prevent 
Whar dooe’'™ then—in the last war, making two points: remember, too, a terrible article in this journal— good work and leads to a sense of frustration 
slong and 1) “ These things,” he said, “‘ are never so bad there may have been two of them—on Dachau. 4rising from the conviction that none of the 


s they are reported to be; (2) even if they were But, broadly speaking, the papers of the Right ideals which men and women of good will enter- 
buch less bad than reported, as indeed they are, knew nothing of these things. Was it because ing the profession would normally wish to serve 
heir horror, nevertheless, exceeds anything that the victims were only German Jews, Liberals, C22 be realised. 

host of us can conceive.’ Very likely! This .Social Democrats, Communists and Pacifists, - . ad 

ime, however, they seem to be every bit as bad or was it because the policy of the Right was to I can testify to this last effect from my own 
they are made out to be. cultivate good relations with the Nazis at all experiences. Viewing numbers of rather improb- 
I find next impatience ; impatience with people costs ? able looking students many of whom are teachers ° 
tho don’t believe, don’t even now believe and < . * zealously taking their notes, I have asked them 
ry that this is merely a newspaper stunt, or is There is nothing surprising in the fact that why they come to lectures on philosophy. 
~vernment propaganda. (Very often these are people like myself should have known this thing ** Because we want a Degree.” 

He same people as wish to boil all Germans in for what it was ever since 1933. For many of us ** But why philosophy ? ” 

or skin them alive.) Why/don’t they believe ? on the Left had friends who were among the first “ Because we are taking our Degree in psycho- 
e refusal is partly a natural defensive mechanism victims. I remember, for example, a letter which logy and a philosophy Paper is an obligatory 
the mind against the admission of the intoler- I received in the spring of 1933 from a pacifist part of the examination.’ 
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lamp . : . ‘ 
Hi ble; there are certain things, one is tempted to friend in Germany. He had, it seemed, been “Why bother with a Degree at all? Aren’t 
the Saal k, whose perpetration is easier to human beaten up in the early days of the Brown Terror, you secure in your profession?” 
France tf kings than the admission that they are per- but had escaped and was then in the Bavarian “Because we want to get out of our pro- 


etrated. Partly, however, it is due to the “once Mountains. The object of the letter, which had fession.” 

bitten, twice shy” attitude of the victims of been smuggled out of Germany, was to ask whether ** But the country is crying out for teachers.” 
pars of propaganda, who are no longer prepared it would be possible to arrange for a series of “ Maybe, but we have had enough. There is 
p give a ready assent to anything. There is a articles—the Manchester Guardian and this no future in it.” C. E, M. Joap 
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THE DERELICT FAMILY 


"Tue authors of the evacuation study Our Towns 
lamented that in the past inadequate attention 
has been paid to the problem of the “ 

tenth ’’—that social 

as the “‘ problem ”’ or ‘‘ derelict” family. This 
may to some extent have been due to a iatural 
desire on the part of sociologists not to probe too 
deeply into the domestic affairs of our poorest 


citizens ; but the prime cause was the blissful. 


ignorance of the general public that there is a 
problem at all, Medical officers of health, 
senitary inspectors, health visitors are only too 
well aware of the seriousness of the problem, but 
their reports rarely get beyond the committees of 
the local authorities to whom they are responsible. 
The following extracts taken from official 
réports suggest that it is high time the full facts 
about our derelict families saw the light of day. 
The first is a Health Visitor’s report, dated 
November gth, 1944. 
This is a Corporation house, 3 bedrooms, Family, 
Mr. B.—allows his wife £3 a week; » Bs 
Doreen (10), Raymond (9). This family has... 
not been previously reported as an unsati 
household, owing to the fact that the children are 
exceptionally well nourished. They are warmly 
clothed, and we have had no trouble with vermin 
or sores. Mrs. B. is of somewhat poor mentality, 
and is a poor manager, but she does her best to 
look after the children. The chief damage to the 
house is 17 panes of glass broken, and the gate and 
surrounding posts, etc., have been removed, 
presumably for firewood. . . . The home is poor and 
shabby, and much of the furniture is broken, but 
I do not consider it is dirty. The three bedrooms 
were unoccupied. They were clean and tidy. The 
sleeping arrangements are most unsatisfactory .. . 
the parents and children sleep in one bed.in the 
living room. The bedding is not in very good 
condition, and consists of two blankets and a 
cover... no sheets, and only one pillow case. 


Another Health Visitor’s report of the same date : 

Corporation house. Family consists of Mr. A.— 
H.M. Forces since May 1942; Mrs. A.; Pauline 
(11), Mollie (10), Maureen (7), Bernard (6), 
Michael (2). Inspected this house on November 7th. 
The front garden was strewn with milk bottles. 
The bedrooms were dirty and untidy. The bedding 
was dirty. The living room and scullery were in 
an indescribable state of muddle and filth (9.30 a.m.). 
Bernard had no shoes or stockings, and the only 
clothing Michael had was a dirty vest and 
coat. Both children were infested -with head 
vermin. On November 6th I saw Maureen and 
Mollie in school. They were dirty and ragged, and 
Maureen was in such a condition that she smelt... . 
Michael has had a severe carbuncle, and although 
Mrs. A. has been advised by the N.S.P.C.C. to 
take this child to the hospital or to see her own 
doctor, she did not trouble to do so. 

Lastly, a report dated November 3rd: 

1 to-day visited No. 3, E. Road, at 11 a.m. The 
tenant is Mrs. S.—husband away working in a 
shipyard. The children, James (8), Ian (6), David 
and Brian (2), were fairly clean and tidy. The 
house was in a very dirty condition, and the bedroom 
floors were covered in excreta to such an extent that 
it was impossible to walk without treading in it. 
The bed in which the children were said to sleep 
was soaked in urine and large maggots were crawling 
about. The small back bedroom was filled to the 
door with old flock and rubbish. In the front 
bedroom was a double bed with a broken straw 
mattress. In the pantry was a huge stale joint 
with vermin on it, also a:large quantity of stale, 
mouldy bread. The woman il give no answer 
as to why she had allowed the home to get into 
such a state. 

These reports, all coming in together in the 
short space of a week, could be paralleled by many 
others, good, bad and indifferent, spread over a 
period of years. They disclose a problem of quite 
a special nature. 

Our first difficulty is lack of knowledge regarding 
the number of families involved. The records 
mentioned above have been drawn from the 
Public Health Department’s files of a city of 
100,000 inhabitants with an exceptionally good 
health record; the facts relating to about fifty 
families are now known, and there may “be a 
number of others who have not yet earned the 
distinction of being classified as “ unsatisfactory 


S5 
discloses certain that reappear fairly 
frequently. One is the presence of certified 
mental deficiency in the family—often the mother 
herself is backward—and time and time 
again Health Visitors’ reports state that Mrs, 
So-and-So is “‘ of low mentality”’ or “ dull and 
stupid” or “not bright.” It is this type of 
family that exceedingly, and when to 
the backwardness of the mother is added the 
presence of a number of who are mentally 
deficient as well, it is not surprising that the 
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niggers, they may be ragged and ill-shod; they 
may come of different fathers and may be accus- 
tomed to conditions of living from which any 
decent working-class couple would recoil in 
horror; but, as often as not, they are well- 
nourished—and happy. 

The Law as it stands is of little use as a practical 
approach to the problem. Both the Housing 
Acts and the Public Health Acts contain pro- 
visions against overcrowding and against in- 
sanitary conditions in dwelling-houses. Even if 
proceedings are successful, the usual punishment 
is a fine, which increasés the difficulty of making 
ends meet in a poverty-stricken household. Pro- 
ceedings can also be taken under the Scabies 
Order for verminous conditions where such exist ; 
but here again the resulting small fine is worse 
than useless. The Children Act of 1933 seems at 
first sight to provide a suitable remedy in the 
worst cases of neglect; but it is not easy to con- 
vince an unsympathetic Bench (invariably preju- 
diced against the Corporation officials) that the 
neglect is such as to require a sentence of im-~- 
prisonment for one or both parents. It is true 
that a sentence of imprisonment involves the 
transfer of the children into the care of the local 
authority while the parents are serving their 
sentences; but as soon as they come out they 
demand their children back, and the Corporation 
has no power to retain them. 

One new valuable approach to the problem has 
been made by the Corporation just mentioned, 
Some eighteen months ago the Council appointed 
a “Home Adviser,’’ with the special task of 
visiting derelict and near-derelict households and 
endeavouring by advice and persuasion to rescue 
them. Some difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining the right kind of adviser. She had to 
be something more than a charwoman, sent in 
by the Corporation to clear up the mess; but 
a middle-class “‘lady’’ would certainly have 
been refused admission to many households, and 
would have made little, if any, impression on their 
members. It is possible to say at this date that 


the Home Adviser has been a limited success. 
The worst homes have defied all attempts at 
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reform from outside. In the “ marginal ”’ » 
however, where the conditions have not ty 
insupportable, where the family, though |; 
poverty-stricken and “ dull,” has mot yet { 
into the state described in my third report, , In due 
Home Adviser has made real She Your p 
had a task that would have all but WB you cal 
most strong-minded of women. She has had yr 
scrub floors inches deep in indescribable filth, Wi we sha 
clean little children who have never know, The 
wash, much less a bath; then to teach ( breath 
uncomprehending mothers the very rudiment; 
pei cm on Apes gga There is n 
an increasing tendency sanitary inspect | 
and health visitors, through the Medical Orica "4 St 
to call in the assistance of the Home Adviser y, not 
any peculiarly difficult households. B put on 

Some day perhaps the public will recog The ev 
that an artificial limit must be placed on | And th 


continued reproduction of the unfit. Often a de 
elict family results from a bad start in domes 


life rather than an inherent lack of mental qualitig Py ore ; 


Where 


time to prepare a home before the baby is bo a 
Such a family never gets a fair start; and if bres 
second child follows ali too soon after the first, Will : 
never catches up. If the woman seemsoverburdeng pent: 
with domestic duties, a Home Help should } To tac 


number of children is ebout #3 much’as the fan | °° * 
income will stand, the Health Visitor should 
the authority to give instruction in birth contn 


methods. And if the family is obviously beyoafil 5° : 
the mother’s control, and it is clear beyond cont whe 
diction that the children will never have a re cyoy | 
chance in life, then the local authority sho Up w 


have power to remove them, whatever the parent 


teac 
~~ __Am Nothi 
There is nothing wrong with the vast majo 
of working-class folk who graduate from the slum 
‘to the new estates. By far the greater proportigl 7, ;, 
of them respond to their improved environmenf | pay, 
But derelict families have an influence on an I was 
estate out of all proportion to their numbenj w,, ; 
_ Until they are tackled as a specific problem thea , pie 
will remain a source of danger to the respectab 
families who are their neighbours, a source ¢ 
worry to the public health authority and a standing 4.4 ; 
menace to the well-being of the nation. lt #% wyic 





time that the Ministry of Health made a move. 
N. R. TIccett ang 
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A 5/- prize for the first entry in this colum 
goes to E. Livermore. Perh 


Paste entries on postcard or slip of pape Or t 
and give details of origin. Address to THI we 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.2. Whe 


They entered it as Communist and anti-Na Whi 
Germans, but humane, decent men nevertheless. nw 
Sunday Express. OF 

The Scottish Nationalist victory is not so su 
prising as might have been expected.—The Tim Thit 

Southend Town Council decided last night Fn 
pay £170 for a secondhand German piano for oe 
Westcliff school. Councillor Hyams said : at 

“T am wondering whether at this stage of Wj 7. 


war the Education Committee is psychologic#l! 
right in installing anything 
Germany.” —Daily Mail. 
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Shown in London all last week, the hats J 
readers designed have caused quite a stir. Copi@l a p 
of the Tank and Flame-thrower hats are already ° = 
sale.—Sunday Pictorial. as co 


The policy with regard to Dubbin Protect’ 
has been again reviewed by the Air Ministry, “J Pos 


it has been decided that in future the applica CE» 
of Dubbin Protective to boots will only app) qj Re 
units situated south of a line the Wash to Glouces!"f (exo 
—R.A.F. Station Routine Orders. seed 
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not re ; UNARMED COMBAT 
igh la (A Poem from the Forces) 
yet ' eee Et militavi non sine gloria. 
as In due course of course you will all be issued with 
lb Your proper issue ; until to-morrow, 
“ had aa ew aed &. And until that 
f fith We e shall have unarmed combat. I shall teach you 
a The various holds and rolls and throws and 
Cl breakfalls 
oa Which you may sometimes meet. 
nSP<calll and the various holds and rolls and throws and 
SG Do not depend on any sort of weapon, 
= But only on what I might coin a phrase and call 
j al The ever-important question of human balance, 
ren a deft And the ever-important need to be in a strong 
4 a a Position at the start. 
omest 
qualitigll There are many kinds of weakness about the body, 
fe Where you would least expect, like the ball of the 
-~ foot. 
y 18 Com But the various holds and rolls and throws and 
and if breakfalls 
re Will always come in useful. And above all 
hould j never be frightened 
if ‘a To tackle from behind: it may not be clean to 
a. S do so, 
Ay 2 But this is global war. 
h 7 So give thertall you have, and always give them 
4 ‘youll As good as you get; it will always get you some- 
— where. 
od ri “(You may not know it, but you can tie a Jerry 
* WM Up without rope. It is one of the things I shall 


teach you.) 
._,. J Nothing will matter if only you are ready for him. 
a. The readiness is ail. 
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ay And in my time I have given them all I had, 


Which was never as good as I got, and it got me 


The readiness is all. How can I help but feel 

I have been here before ? But somehow then, 

I was the tied-up one. How to get out 

Was always then my problem. And even if I had 

A piece of rope I was always the sort of person 
Who threw the rope aside. 


gle nowhere. : 
i And the various holds and rolls and throws and 
breakfalls 
Somehow or other I always seemed to put 
In the wrong place. And as for war, my wars 
Were global from the start. 

s colum 

Perhaps I was never in a strong position, 
of papel Or the ball of my foot got hurt, or I had some 
to TH weakness 
Where I had least expected. But I think I see 
anti-Na Ppa point. 
theless. hile awaiting a proper issue, we must learn the 

lesson 

Of the ever-important question of human balance. 
Tr It is courage that counts. 
fe. Things may be the same again; and we must 
; night 1 fight ee . 
= Not in the hope of winning but rather of keeping 
‘ Something alive : so that when we meet our end, 
- of t It may be said that we tackled wherever we could, 
ological That battle-fit we lived, and though defeated, 
ed wil Not without glory fought. 

HENRY REED 
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THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 


Tr Measure for Measure and The Winter’s Tale were 
not known to be by Shakespeare, and were therefore 
as unfamiliar upon the stage as The Duchess of Malfi, 
some critics would doubtless declare these plays to be 
of merely antiquarian interest. The plots and the 
characters, we should be told, are incredible to the 
modern public. So they are. And so is Buchenwald. 
In any case a good performance of any one of these 
three plays is an unforgettable experience. 

It is sometimes grotesquely argued that because 
we know little of Shakespeare’s life, he cannot have 
written his works. Of Webster’s life we know far 
less ; we do not know when he was born, whether 
he was married, when he died. Yet The White Devil 
and The Duchess of Malfi, are, I suppose, the greatest 
non-Shakespearean tragedies in English, or equalled 
only by ’7is Pity She’s a Whore. If these plays had 
been by a Frenchman or a German, they would be 
regularly given in Paris or Berlin. But we English 
take little pride in our theatre. And so we can hardly 
now be too grateful to those who by producing The 
Duchess of Malfi at the Haymarket have begun to 
repair our unpatriotic negligence. It is such enter- 
prises that justify the help given to the Haymarket 
Company by C.E.M.A. 

Some playgoers may well be puzzled by the play, just 
because they are unused to the convention in which it is 
written. But only the most obtuse or hidebound can 
fail to find it exciting and beautiful. Webster’s 
poetic imagination is prodigious—sometimes it seems 
indeed not inferior to Shakespeare’s. Of course he 
had the benefit of Shakespeare’s example ; but while 
he took freely from Shakespeare, he reveals (though 
only in these two tragedies) a strong, dark tempera- 
ment of his own. 

He is fascinated by everything sinister, exotic or 
otherwise bizarre. He likes images taken from 
diseases and savages and wild animals. He exploits 
chiaroscuro, anticipating the picturesque effects of 
Magnasco. How effective is the unleashing upon 
the Duchess of a pack of lunatics; how poetic the 
scene where Echo answers Antonio among the ruins, 
how poetic and how topical : 

. All things have their end : 

Churches, and Citties (which have diseases like to 

men) 

Must have like death that we have. 

And he can command also a noble simplicity. 

He was born some twenty-five years after Shake- 
speare, and his first plays are even gloomier than 
Shakespeare’s last ones (which were previous by a 
few years). The intoxicating Italy of Romeo and 
Fuliet has become a sinister haunt of sadistic tyrants 
and adulterous cardinals. Counter-Reformation Italy, 
in actual fact, while less blithe than Renaissance 
Italy, was far more moral. But for the English 
public the Rome of that austere reformer, Paul V, 
had the same fascination that it has recently found in 
the Chicago of Al Capone. Our playwrights were 
behind the times, and indeed The Duchess of Malfi 
is based on events that happened a century earlier. 

What this public wanted was what the cinema public 
wants now—melodramatic surprises and explosions 
of violence. The difference is that it also wanted 
poetry. How quick-witted it must have been to 
grasp the rapid wit and extravagant tropes that we 
find alike in Jacobean plays and sermons! We are 
more slow, but more concerned with motives. A 
Leontes or an Iago bewilders us; and Ferdjnand in 
The Duchess of Malfi is even more enigmatic. Mr. 
Rylands, the eminent scholar responsible for the 
Haymarket production, has made him—rightly, I am 
sure—a neurotic, to whom we may assign an in- 
cestuous jealousy. (Mr. F. L. Lucas in his authori- 
tative edition of Webster is doubtful of this ex- 
planation. But Ferdinand is frantic at the news, 
not of his sister’s marriage, which might affect his 
financial prospects, but of her incontinence.) It is 
very spirited of Mr. Gielgud to undertake so hideously 
difficult a part. I do not think he altogether succeeds, 
any more than a tenor would succeed as Boris 
Godunov. Which of our actors could maintain the 
part? It requires a Kean—and a histrionic training 
that has long disappeared. If I say that Bosola is 


incomparably easier—a mixture of Iago and Thersites, 
villainy and misanthropy oddly shot with pity—I 
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do not detract from Mr. Cecil Trouncer’s merits. 
I cannot imagine the part better played, and it is 
strange that he does not take the final curtain with 
Miss Ashcroft and Mr. Gielgud. 

Miss Ashcroft’s Duchess seems to me the richest 
thing she has done. A touch more majesty, specially 
in the opening scene, perhaps? But how lovely, 
how fresh, how pathetic, how direct! Even in- 
corrigibly prosaic persons who, like Mr. Shaw, con- 
sider Webster “a Tussaud laureate,” must go to 
the Haymarket to see the prison-scene between the 
Duchess and the “ bell-man.” Mr. Leslie Banks does 
not make much of the difficult part of Antonio ; and 
Mr. Leon Quartermaine is deeply disappointing and 
anzmic as the Cardinal, which is a far more rewarding 
role. This admirable actor hardly approaches the 
sinister veiled violence that is needed. Miss Marian 
Spencer, Mr. Miles Malleson and Mr. Max Adrian 
made the most of the secondary characters. The 
clear speaking of the whole cast—never an accent 
falling on the wrong word—is alone enough to set 
the production apart. The language is often intricate, 
and special congratulations must go to producer and 
actors for making itso intelligible. 

Mr. Roger Furse’s sets are apt and tenebrously 
romantic. (It is a pity that the same backcloth of an 
arcade has to do for Amalfi and for Rome.) The 
costumes are individually handsome, but not properly 
related to one another in colour—would that our 
designers would study the example set in this respect 
by Picasso and Derain! I consider this the most 
rewarding revival since the Old Vic Witch of Ed- 
monton. Some may consider it beyond the stomach of 
audiences debilitated by nursery diet from the hands 
of Mesdames Dodie Smith and McCracken. But a 
playgoer who misses it deprives himself of the chance 
to discover that he is capable of rising to an exciting 
imaginative occasion. RAYMOND MORTIMER 


RADIO NOTES 


«“W nar’s the point of .. .?” Before the sneering 
tones have got any further, we know who is speaking. 

This is the voice of Stypidity, of Philistinism, of the 
Mass-Production tout, and of the S.S. man. All 
honour, then, to the Talks Department which, con- 
scious of that hand reaching out for its revolver, has 
started a twenty-minute series each Monday in 
defence of pure culture. For that is what these talks 
amount to. Speaking about Astronomy, Dr. E. M. 
Lindsay might have dwelt on its practical uses (there 
are some, after all); instead he preferred to stand 
on what is really firmer ground. Astronomy, he said, 
is worth cultivating for its own sake—for the sake, 
that is to say, of the imaginative stimulus this par- 
ticular kind of knowledge gives to our efforts to 
understand our position in the universe. To study 
a subject as a direct means to making a living, auto- 
matically interrupts appreciation of its essential quali- 
ties, and, as I suggested a few weeks ago, the incul- 
cation and development of a sense of quality should 
be one of the first objects of education and is more 
urgently needed at present than at any period since 
the heyday of the Roman Empire. In Germany the 
Nazis have invented the mass-production of Death— 
death in series—death without features, without in- 
Gividuality, without personal meaning. This may be 
the end of the road (it is difficult to see what could 
lie beyond it), but at the beginning of it lie more inno- 
cent-looking things: background-listening, square tea- 
pots, artificial insemination, jitterbugging, perpetual 
crooning—and the voice which says, “What’s the 
point of .. .?” Discussing Painting in the same 
series, Clive Bell had perhaps an easier job than Dr. 
Lindsay ; he certainly made some very good points 
and in a most persuasive manner. That the value of 
a picture does not depend on its subject but on the 
management of form and colour—this, most people 
seriously interested in art would be prepared to 
grant. But, though it seemed to me plain from his 
talk that Mr. Bell has mitigated the extreme rigidity 
of the view for which he became famous, twenty- 
five years ago, I take leave to doubt whether he really 
accords sufficient importance to the artist’s own atti- 
tude to his subject. With all the respect due from 
one who is not an expert in this sphere, I would 
suggest that the point of pictures is fundamentally 
the same as the point of all art—i.e., to make us see 
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things in their essences—to deduct the temporal and 
the irrelevant—and by so doing to lay bare the con- 
nections between all things in a coherent exposition 
of the world. If this were not so, a first-class por- 
trait would affect us in precisely the same manner as 
a first-class still life ; and surely it doesn’t.... But 
that does not affect the chief contention of Mr. Bell’s 


talk, which was that pictures (like stars) must be 


g 


looked at for their own sake, and not as objects 
propaganda or mere illustration. And another thing: 
Look at pictures a lot, and you will get into 

of using your eyes. You will acquire the 
cient Celia tar cabs nk CE ale, 

Is acting a pleasure? Yvonne Arnaud thought it 

was, and as she is an extremely good broadcaster, I 
believed everything she said. One thing interested 
me particularly: Miss Arnaud is, of course, a pianist 
of no mean order, and when she said that music was 
more difficult than acting I connected this at once 
with another remark of hers—that acting comedy is 
more difficult to do convincingly than acting tragedy, 
because in the former the actual words carry less 
weight. This parallel is worth pondering. 
Stephen Potter and Joyce Grenfell are with us 
again in a new series of “How” programmes. I 
hope this raises your spirits as much as it raises 
mine. These two are in a fair way to becoming the 
enfants terribles of the B.B.C.: the first of their new 
programmes, How to Blow Your Qwn Trumpet, was 
as singeing as it was funny. They wisely wasted 
little time over the more obvious sorts of bragging 
and concentrated instead on the typically modern 
kind. I believe they are right in scarifying us all for 
our various indulgence in false modesty. “ Yes, 
sometimes I think I am a happy person.” To hear 
Miss Grenfell say that was instantly to wonder 
whether perhaps once, in some unguarded moment, 
one had oneself ... But no: perish the thought! 
If we go on like that, shall we, I ask myself, have 
any small-talk left? We must all have squirmed in 
our chairs at some point in this scintillating piece 
of satire, but sheer fun predominated, and the delight 
of recognising some enemy voice. When next a busy- 
body accosts us with: “How lucky you are to find 
time for reading in the morning!” how satisfying it 
will be to reflect: He (or she) is only trying to blow 
his own trumpet. 

RECOMMENDATIONS.—April 29th—The Trial of 
Lady Alice Lisle (Historical Reconstruction. 3.45); 
“Revisiting France” (7.30); Mozart: String Quartet 
in % (10.0). 

April 30th.—One Fine Day (Play, 9.30); Schubert: 
Symphony No. 2 (10.45). 

May 1st.—‘*Shall I Become a Schoolmaster? ” 
(Talk, 6.15); The Padstow Hobby Hoss (7.30). 

May 2nd.—Symphony Concert (Mozart, Bliss, 
Dvorak. 7.15). 

May 3rd.—Malcusynski (Piano recital, Chopin. 
6.30); Thomas Hood (Poetry’ Reading, 10.5): Sym- 
phony Concert (G.F.P. 6.15). 

May 4th.“ Should Scientists be 


z 
if 


Public Ser- 


vants?” (Talk, 7.30); New Judgment: Elizabeth 
Bowen on poe Pes Trollope (8.30). 
May sth.—Symphony Concert (Liszt, Lambert, 


Sibelius. 2.30). EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


THE MOVIES 


“Fortobagy ” and “Le Dernier Milliardaire,” 
at the Academy 


There are not many films that I wish to see straight 
through again, but I’d have sat on for Hortobagy. 
I have, in fact, paid it another visit since the press 
showing. The particular enjoyment to be derived 
from this film has hardly come my way since Flaherty’s 
Moana, that enchanting picture of South Sea be- 
trothal which, if revived, would please anthropologists 
and esthetes alike. The subject of Hortobagy is 
a day on the great Hungarian plain. We see the 
sunrise, the herds of cattle, horses, pigs, beginning 
to stir; there is a fair in the neighbouring town for 
which they have to be rounded up; the midday 
meal; then the fair, with animals being branded, 
local dances, hand-propelled roundabouts ; the trek 
home ; evening with tremendously piled-up clouds ; 
a thunderstorm; the sidelights of the sun as it dis- 
appears in the long grey folds of the night. There 
has been a story of a kind running through this day ; 


” 


two old lovers have come together again, two young 
ones agree to marry, a peasant boy loses his bicycle 
(strange intrusion on this primitive scene !) but de- 
cides to throw in his lot with the engineers. What 
fascinates, though, what holds the imagination for 
75 minutes, is the rhythmic vision of a life that has 
persisted without change for a thousand years. It 
may be (I don’t know if it is) to some extent an arti- 
ficial creation of the director, George Hoellering ; 
perhaps these dignified picturesque peasants (acting 


if 


the most haunting things I have seen. I have never 
before, I may say,—unlike Harpo Marx—had any 
but the coldest feeling for horses, but every movement 
of these animals is beautifully caught. Hortobagy, 
it seems, was filmed in 1936 or 1937, took a couple of 
years in the making, and has been banned here until 
now on account of the foaling—incidentally, one of 
the most beautiful sequences in the film. It doesn’t 
date at all in style and is, in my opinion, superior to 
any documentary by Eisenstein; Dovshenko’s Earth, 
perhaps, rather than the Flaherty film already men- 
tioned, is nearest to it in impulse and execution. 
The musica! score, including a number of Magyar 
songs and dances, has been brilliantly fitted to the 
movements on the screen. 

In the same programme at the Academy, Le Dernier 
Milliardaire (1937) reappears. The revival of Clair 
is spreading; at the next meeting of the London 
Film Institute Society we are to see Le Million, one of 
his most inspired creations. Le Dernier Milliardaire 
isn’t up to that, but I must say it wears admirably. 
I had almost forgotten this lightest of satires on 
royalty and dictatorship in a tinpot nationality ; 
forgotten even the bartering citizen who pays for 
his drink with-a live fowl, is given two chicks and an 
egg for change, and pushes back the egg as a tip. 
What seemed to us once an expression of poverty 
is now indescribable wealth! The fun is as brisk 
as ever, but the satire hardly touches. The good 
citizens of Casinario didn’t have much to complain of; 
they ran out of currency, they had to do exercises 
in the square, and cabinet ministers for a while went 
on all fours; but that was all. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Correspondence 


GERMAN GUILT 


Smr,—The publication of the pictures taken in 
Nazi slave camps has shocked the world in a way 
that is probably unprecedented, and those of us 
who have seen the still unpublished photographs know 
that the public has by no means seen the worst. 
What will be the effect of the publicity given to 
these pictures? The answer must depend upon the 
interpretation placed upon this incontrovertible 
evidence of Nazi bestiality. If we take the simple 
line that it proves the uniquely evil character of the 
German people we-shall certainly live to regret that 
the pictures were not instantly suppressed. If, how- 
ever, we are aroused to a1 awareness of the depths 
of which human nature is capable, then at least some 
good may come out of this mass of suffering. 

Here is a severe test of the wisdom of the best 
of us. It is very noticeable that even the most en- 
lightened people are bewildered by the extent of 
these horrors. They feel themselves hovering on the 
brink of some sort of Vansittartism and they are 
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afraid of their own indecision. It is a danger 
moment, perhaps the most dangerous of the War. 

We know, of course, that what has happened jy 
Germany is that the worst elements have bee 
allowed to get to the top, and that those elemen 
have in turn made it their special business to placg 
in positions of power over others, types who necded 
little encouragement to hatred and cruelty. Is tha 
something that could only happen in Germany? Ar, 
there not elements in every country (including 0 
own) which could not be trusted with similar power) 
Perhaps we. may remind ourselves of a recent cas 
of child-killing im seeking the answer to this vit, 
question, and remember also that there has beer 
much concern of late at the number of cases 
cruelty to children that have. found their way int 
our courts, 

If the proportion is higher in Germany (and we 
do not know for certain that it is) should we no 
remember that for many years the Nazis have been 
deliberately twisting the minds of their youth during 
their most impressionable years with the deliberatg 
intention of creating monsters? 

But what of the rest of the German people? Hoy 
could they stand .by and allow these things 1 
happen? There can be no doubt that those living 
in the neighbourhood of these camps must have had 
some idea of the things that went on inside them 
Some did revolt and paid the same price as thosq 
they championed. As for the others, the majority 
it is human nature to turn away as far as possible 
from the contemplation of the unpleasant, and td 
believe only what one wants to believe. How many 
of us are truly moved by the sufferings of others 
that is, moved to do something about them? Home 
less, bombed-out families in this country often faced 
indifference znd even hostility from those upon whom 
they were billeted in safe areas. Human sympathy 
is something that can be quickly and spontancously 
aroused by the actual spectacle of suffering (and thé 
German people who have been forced to inspect the 
camps have demonstrated this), but give it a chancé 
to avert its cyes and it will hasten to take advantage 
of the offer. If one comes to think about it, the 
indifference of the average decent person to th¢ 
misery of his fellow human beings is appalling 
And that without an ever-present Gestapo to dis 
courage undue curiosity as to what is going on be 
hind official walls.- 

Let us indeed sorrow when we look at these ter 
rible pictures. Let us sorrow that the species calle 
man, of which we are all a part whether we like it 
or not, can so behave in this twentieth century. But 
let us mot again take refuge from unpleasant facts 
by glibly accepting the convenient theory that this 
is not human nature we are witnessing but mere} 
German human nature. 
shall have taken the first right step in amy cure 
a correct diagnosis. ‘Eric WarMAN 


INDIAN TRIALS 
S1r,—At a time when sincere efforts are being mad 
both in India and Britain to reach an amicable an 
early settlement of the deadlock in India, the news 
of the Chimur and Ashti political trials, in which dea 


sentences were passed om seven people for theif 


alleged part in the disturbances of August 1942, ha! 
come to us as a shock. The whole of Bombay wen 
on strike as the news came out, and the rest of India 
must be feeling profoundly unhappy, too. Indeed 


the tension rose so high that the Acting Viceroy, {of 
the first time simce 1942, agreed to meet the leadet 


of the “illegal” Congress party in the Centr 
Assembly, and it is understood that Mr. Bulabha 


Desai left no doubts in his mind as to the country’s 
indignation at what may only be described as vindictive 
When, in 1942, the villages of Chimut 
and Ashti were razed to the ground by policd 


political trials. 


vengeance, it is understandable, if not legally accept 
able, that some villagers resisted the destruction 0 
their homes and lives. 
legality of the sentences, which has, however, bee 


















If we avoid the pitfall w4 


We need not go into thé 


questioned by no less an authority than the Bombay 


High Court, which has actually issued Writs of Habea! 


Corpus for the release of these men, and has requeste 
the Central Provinces Government for a stay of execu 
tion of the sentences. 


It is well recognised now that any settlemen! ' 
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India must wait upon the release of the political 
prisoners, and, in our view, political prisoners must 


include all those who were goaded to sash and 
injudicious action by the baffling events of August 


1942. 


SELF-DETERMINATION 


Stks—Mr. Leonard Woolf is by now, I suppose, so 
accustomed to what he calls, “‘ the framework of 
illusion and nonsense,” which domimates our age 
that he sees 


to refrain from exercising their power to the detriment 
of smaller nations. Further, I argued that the events 
of the war have proved a triumphant vindication of 
these policies, and an overwhelming condemnation of 
the nationalistic imperialism of Germany, Italy and 
Japan. 

Mr. Woolf objects to the view that the Great Powers 
have any right to protect their strategic interests. 
It is better called a responsibility than a right, but 
whatever it is called, I shall believe in the possibility 
of persuading them to sacrifice their strategic interests 
when the Soviet Union draws its frontier back to 
the outskirts of Leningrad, when the United States 


dismanties the chain of island bases that guard 
the North-American Continent and the Panama Canal, 
and when Great Britain presents Gibraltar to an 
international condominium and leaves Malta to 
find its matural geographic affiliations with Italy. 
My optimism, I must admit, did not extend as far as 
such proposals, but I attempted to show that the 
Great Powers could safeguard their strategic, like 
their other interests, better by*co-operating with the 
smailer States than by bullying them. Is this what 


- Mr. Woolf calls falling a victim to the illusion of 


power ? 

What is most extraordinary is that Mr. Woolf does not 
realise that he himself is a victim of the nationalistic 
illusions which he imagines he sees in my book. He 
still suffers from the anthropomorphic idea thai it is 
possible to compare with profit the relations of states 
to those of individuals. He talks about the “ rights ” 
of States and protests against my alleged discrimination 


‘between the rights of small States and those of Great 


Powers. Once again, this is to attribute to me a 
point of view which I expressly rejected. My 
argument was that only individuals have rights, and 
that no collectivity, whether called State or nation, 
or by any other name, has any rights. other than those 
of its individual members. 

I hope I have made it quite clear that I disavow your 
reviewer’s version of my arguments and conclusions. 
I am not ungrateful for his praise, but infinitely more 
important than any personal feelings are ihe inter- 
national issues of to-day. It is not possible here to 
discuss Mr. Woolf’s own views. I would only say in 
conclusion that while he regards them as a defence of 
the principles of international law and order, they seem 
to me a survival of a characteristic ideology of the 
period of imternational anarchy, which has now reached 
what we may still hope to be the climax before the 
turning of the tide. ALFRED CoBBAN 

University College, London. 

[Mr. Leonard Woolf writes :— 

“T am glad to find that Dr. Cobban, in one part 
of his letter, agrees with my view even if, in another 
part, he disagrees with it on the ground that it 
is | Rw old. I am neither depressed nor elated 
by charge that the view is 40 years old, for I see 
no reason to believe that either consistency or 
inconsistency is a test of truth or that views held in 
1905 must be false in 1945 or vice versa. And if I 
have misunderstood him, Ido not apologise; the 
pn of making himself understood is upon the 
author. . 

But I cannot allow Dr. Cobban to ride off om the 
pretence that it was I who began the talk about the 
‘rights’ of States. It was he, not Il, who wrote 
his book, and it was he, not I, who wrote: 

7 . there has long been a prejudice in the 
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sad of the rights of small independent States.’ 


“To sum up, we may say that the rights and 
responsibilities of the Great Powers extend to the 
maintenance of their strategic interests, the pre- 
vention of war, the safeguarding of their domestic 
security, and the promotion of economic progress.’ 
It is rather late in the day for him to say that when 

he wrote ‘ rights and responsibilities,’ he meant only 

ibilities, because a ‘right’ is ‘ better called 
a responsibility.” And if a Great Power has the 
‘responsibility’ of maintaining its own strategic 
interests and promoting its own economic progress, 
but it is “a prejudice’ to believe in a similar ‘ re- 
sponsibility’ for the small State, is not this to accept 
the view that ‘the powerful State inevitably will and 
therefore must use its power to determine its relations 
with weak States?”’—Ep. N. S. & N.]} 


SCOTTISH CULTURE 

Sir,—While warmly agreeing with much of Mr. 
Hunter Diack’s letter im your issue of April 
21st, especially in his appreciation of Norman 
MacKenzie’s article on the Motherwell election, I 
would suggest that he has rather oversimplified the 
issues. 

It is true that Scotland’s tragedy is essentially a 
cultural one, but is the culture of the country in fact 
in the state of advanced disintegration he suggests ? 

First of all take the press. The public reached by 
the Scotsman and Glasgew Herald is certainly limited 
numerically, but it is widespread and qualitatively 
very influential. Moreover, both these newspapers 
have evening subsidiaries with very considerable local 
circulations. More important is the fact that the 
publishers of the Glasgow Herald also produce that 
excellent and shrewdly independent daily, The 
Bulletin, whose circulation is, so I have been told on 
good authority, second only to the Daily Express in 
Scotland. The Bulletin is, in my view, the most 
intelligently edited penny daily in Scotland, is pro- 
gressive, democratic and Scottish in outlook; and 
for a penny paper it provides its readers with an 
astonishingly rich background to the daily news. 
There are also the twopenny weeklies published by the 
Thomson Leng group in Dundee. The Weekly News 
—rich in honest-to-God, salty vernacular humour, 
and with a wide working-class circulation—and The 
Sunday Post, somewhat similar. And lastly there are 
the monthlies, the Scottish Field, the S.M.T. Magazine, 
The New Alliance, The Scots Magazine, To-day and 


To-morrow and the North-East Review ; all of which ~ 


have a wholesome Scottish outlook and good sa’es. 
Against these is the influence of the press tied to 

one or other of the combines or “‘ Press Lords,” and 

it must be admitted that the effect of the intervention 
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of such as the Kemsley interest in Scottish journalism, 


has been excessively provincialising in the worst sense, 
as Mr. Diack in Aberdeen will know only too well. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s interest in Scottish affairs seems 
to be perfunctory and fitful, and guided by no particular 
policy except desire for circulation. 

But the influence of the BBC, with its pathetically 
limited and timid ideas of what can or cannot be 
broadcast from Scottish stations, is probably the most 
baneful and insidious of all. We certainly hope that 
before long the two new Scottish M.P.s recently 
elected, both ef whom are members of the Saltire 
Society, will do something in Parliament to secure 
the provision of a more vigorous and independent 
Scottish radio service—never more necessary than in 
a period of reconstruction. 

One interesting pointer to the trend of public 
opinion is the astonishing increase in the number and 
sales of Scottish books in recent years. One well- 
known Edinburgh publisher told me a few years ago 
that he never expected to sell more than 1,000 copies 
of any new Scottish book. The situation is very 
different now. One history of modern Scotland, 
priced at little less than £1, has sold to the tune of 
several thousands in two and a half years. We cannot 
keep Saltire Society publications in print. Ian 
Finlay’s excellent little O.U.P. book on Scotland went 
out of print almost immediately it was published, and 
the sales of Scottish contemporary fiction and poetry 
reflect the same wholesome public interest. 

The movement is under way right enough: the 
difficulty is rather to keep pace with it. 

The Saltire Society, RoBert Hurp, 

Edinburgh 1. President 


INFLUENCE OF PICASSO 


Sir,—Your critic deserves my thanks for drawing 
my attention to an error of fact in Mr. Michael 
Ayrton’s broadcast in the series “ The Arts.” Picasso 
has been a major influence in the development of my 
painting. 

In his reply to the remarks in Mr. Sackville West’s 
article, Mr. Ayrton refers to a private conversation 
in which he quotes me as saying that I am unaware 
of any specific Picasso influence in my recent paintings. 

This shows how necessary it is to make one’s 
meaning precise. The operative word is specific. In 
this conversation I did want to make clear that I was 
unconscious of a specific influence, though Mr. Ayrton 
appeared then to hold the opposite view. I went on 
to say just in what way I had been influenced. 

Mr. Ayrton must have misunderstood me. It 
would be absurd in a short letter to attempt a defini- 
tion of the various ways in which a painter can be 
influenced. But I suggest herewith some-ways—their 


boundaries are elastic, and elements of all three ways 
I should like to mention, may be fourd in one. 

A painter can borrow forms. 

In doing this he can hope to imitate the look of 
works by an esteemed painter and so hope to secure 
some of that esteem—or again, he can borrow in such 
a way as to further a firm artistic purpose of his own. 
This is a risky proceeding, but justifiable in good and 
intelligent hands. 

Then he can be influenced through idolatry for 
another painter, and, if this happens to run con- 
currently with discoveries and enthusiasms of his own 
on lines similar to those used by the painter idolised, 
the result may be authentic and good. But this kind 
of influence can be a trap. 

Finally, a painter may be influenced via a way of 
thinking which an older artist has opened up. Such 
a way of thinking may be then perfected with some 
sort of finality (there is a host of examples i in history)— 
or it may lead to a development of it which, in turn, 
may lead to a further new way of thinking. This 
is the method of tradition and, so it seems to me, is 
a logical and inevitable kind of influence. 

Mr. Ayrton says he thinks I am more influenced by 
Blake, Palmer, and Turner than Picasso. I have been 
influenced by these painters, but I cannot and do not 
intend to weigh precisely the degree of their impact 
on my thought as compared with the impact of Picasso, 

One more point—rather beside the main issue, but 
one which I would be grateful if you would allow 
me to make. Mr. Ayrton advises his generation to 
look at nature and painters deeply concerned with 
nature—of course—but Picasso, so he says, is not, 

Surely Picasso is, at his best, concerned deeply 
with nature. He has admitted this concern (conversa- 
tion with Zervos—several passages), and it is just 
this fact which opens such a vast gulf between him 
and his imitators, who are not. 

GRAHAM SUTHERLAND 


SIR FRANCIS ROSE 

S1r,—It may be of interest to examine the facts in 
this little controversy. A Franco-American Cultural 
Group, having seen some paintings by Sir Francis 
Rose, wrote to ask him whether he would agree to a 
show in Paris. He naturally welcomed the idea, but 
saw 90 means of transporting the pictures, whereupon 
the Americans in their enthusiasm collected the 
pictures from him and arranged for their transport to 
Paris. 

It may also be of interest that the Americans are 
still enthusiastic and are sending the paintings which 
remain unsold to San Francisco. 

LEONARD GREAVES 

The Central Institute of Art and Design 


The New Statesman and Nation, April 28, 1945 


[Mr. Mortimer writes: “ At last some light on 
how Sir Francis Rose obtained priority of transpor 
over all other English painters! I am all for 
enthusiasm, but is an undefined ‘ Franco-American 
Cultural Group’ the right body to decide which 
English painter should receive so outstanding , 
privilege ? The French may suppose that Sir Francis 
enjoys among English painters a paramount position; 
and, being myself an enthusiast for Franco-British 
friendship, I consider such a misapprehension would 
be most unfortunate.”—Epb., N.S. & N.] 


DE VALERA AND L.G. 

Sir,—With reference to “Critic’s” story about 
the first meeting between Mr. De Valera and Mr. 
Lloyd George, I am afraid that I must draw the line 
at his using my name to support either his version or 
Mr. Churchill’s which, incidentally, are not quite the 
same. 4 

In an account given in Peace by Ordeal (1935) 
which, as far as I know, has not been challenged since, 
I concluded: “‘ We have tried to make sense of th: 
Churchillian narrative. But it seems that in fact th: 
whole emphasis of the interview was different, and tha 
Lloyd George was not in fact guilty of the indescrib- 
able folly attributed to him by Churchill of trying 
to embarrass or discomfort the guest with whom h: 
was hoping to arrange a settlement. Lloyd Georg: 
seems on the contrary to have tried his hardest w 
establish a Celtic affinity between himself and D: 
Valera, and with this in mind to have tried to ridicuk 
the pre-war Irish Party for ignorance of their ow 
language, and the slow Anglo-Saxons who had, hov- 
ever, the wit to appoint a Celt their Prime Minister.” 

As the book is out of print and therefore perhap 
inaccessible to him, it is charitable to assume tha 
“Critic” was invoking my authority without th 
slightest recollection of what I actually said. I havg 
had sufficient experience of his sprightly and civilisei 
conversation to feel that he does himself an injustic 
in describing this exploded old chestnut as one of hi 
favourite yarns. FRANK PAKENHAM 


DR. WILLIAM TEMPLE 


Sir,—I have undertaken, at Mrs. Temple’s reques 
to write the Life of her husband. Will you kin 
allow me to ask for your readers’ help ? For the loaf 
of any letters written by the Archbishop—whici 
would be copied and returned as soon as possible 
and for personal reminiscences of his words aul 
works (especially of his social and industrial sym 
pathies), I should be most grateful. 

9, The Close, Lichfield, F. A. IREMONGE? 

Staffordshire. 
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under the wearying winter sky of the north, the 
mild people know precisely which Germans they 
want to punish and what their crimes were. 
The horrors of the camps were not a morning 
newspaper sensation, but a continuous whisper 
directed to their ears from just over the frontier. 
The people of the occupied countries distinguish 
between the stupid and correct German soldier— 
“Il y en avait qui étaien™bons ”—and the S.S., 
the “ yellows.” The chemist a few doors from 
the Gestapo building recalls the two “ yellows ” 
who came in one morning to ask if he had “ some- 
thing that would remove bloodstains from floors.” 
You see the German dossiers with their miserable 
a. and their tedious police commen- 


the tepid, methodical silent terror of the deporta- 
tions. The hatred of the liberated countries has 
teeth; and it knows exactly what it wants to 
seize. 

And so one crosses the frontier. I remember 
my first Germans, a group of half a dozen or so 
lat, sick faces looking out of the broken window 
of a wrecked cottage, stunned by the roar of our 
tanks. I remember a thick, sullen countrywoman 
with a pail in her hand, waiting to get through the 
traffic to the water running away from a broken 
water pipe. Especially clear in my memory are 
a young couple with rucksacks on their backs 
among the ruins of a dead town on the Moselle, 
who wandered without aim about the streets. 
They would disappear ami then, turned back by 
some building that had fallen across the street, 
they would reappear, to be lost once more in their 
mysterious attempt to get to some spot they knew 
of in the rubbish heap. They did not look at us ; 
nor did we look at them until their backs were 
turned. Patrols did not them. They 
walked away cutting the soles of their shoes on 
the powdered glass that was as thick as a frost, 
and we felt no hatred for them, but something 
beyond hatred: indifference, a total failure to 
make the process of comprehension work. Even 
the casual gunfire opening and slamming an iron 
door over our heads failed to bind us with the 
common hankering of frightened eyes. The 
couple went off and they were nothing, people 
going nowhere, cut off from the curiosity of an 
enemy. We had made a wilderness of their town ; 
did these newly made vagrants understand that 
they had made a wilderness of our heart#? Did 
they know why they were hated, or why we would 
not know on what basis to begin with them? A 


cellarful of new wooden-handled whips, each with 
seven leather thongs, had just been found in this 
town. They were light to handle and fresh from 
the manufacturer. What would the young couple 
have said‘about that? Would we have believed 
what they told us? Would we have acquitted 
them or wouldn’t we? They have become an 
intolerable burden upon the European mind ; and 
it is evident from the reports of the last two or 
three weeks that they have little conception of 
what the rest of Europe knows about them ; and 
Is “ ney begin at th f 
it possible now to in at the beginning o 
this unbearable subject again and to form a 
picture of the German character? I have tried 
two Germanys lately, the Germany which Mme 
de Staél revealed excitedly to the world in 1813 
and which had poured the fertilising flood of the 
Romantic movement upon Europe. De L’Alle- 
magne is not a book one can read to the end; but 
it shows what was felt about Germany. Its 
liberality, its independence, its imagination, its 
sensibility, the poetic vagueness of the German 
nature, were admired. They were qualities which 
atoned for the lack of society, the lack of standards 
of taste, the lack of conversation, the languor of 
nationalism, the feebleness of the warlike 
spirit. In Mme de Staél one might be listening 
to a friendly if patronising German lecturing the 
French of 1940. To her it seemed that the people 
of the North, who had at one time conquered the 
world, had gone from their own country and left 
only relics behind them, so that the towns were 
nothing but museums of the age of chivalry. One 
walked, as in a museum, among the dead, amid 
the too vivid and frozen actions of the past. 
One reads these warm impressions, of course, 
in order to see if the beginnings of Germany will 
disclose any hint of what was to come. Imagina- 
tion rather than sense, Mme de Staéi thought, 
was the decisive German quality; but how to 
control and appoint the necessary limits to a 
faculty which loses itself in the clouds, disappears 
into the depths, exalts and abases itself and finally 
disintegrates because of its lack of self-criticism ? 
There is a hint in that’ And another in this 


‘ curious passage : 


When it comes to action, the Germans have no 
idea of how to struggle with difficulties ; and they 
respect power mot because of self-interest but 
because power appears to them in the guise of 
destiny. 

The split character of modern Germany is already 
detected in the Germany of Goethe : 

On est frappé sans cesse, en Allemagne, du 
contraste qui existe entre les sentiments et les habi- 
tudes, entre les talents et les goats: la civilisation 
et la nature semblent ne s’étre pas encore bien 
amalgamées ensemble. Quelquefois des hommes 
trés vrais sont affectés dams leurs expressions et 
dans leur physionomie, comme s’ils avaient quelque 
chose 4 cacher: quelque fois, au contraire, la 
douceur de l’4me n’e: he pas la rudesse dans les 
maniéres ; souvent méme cette opposition va plus 
loin encore, et la faiblesse du caractére se fait voir 
a travers un langage et des formes dures. 

There is a gulf between their spirit and their 
character, and while their spirit refuses to have 
bounds set upon it, the character will submit to 
any yoke. -The audacious mind rarely gives 
courage to the timid and slave-like nature. The 
Germans can deal with the clouds. They cannot 
deal with men. The lack of society ensures that ; 
and indeed they fear to displease more than they 
desire to please. 

Those observations of Mme de Staél’s were 
made before the rise of German militarism; or 
rather they were made by a woman who was poor 
in political sense and who did not see that already 
the spirit was beginning to stir. For the Germans 
of our time we have to turn to a book like Jacques 
Riviére’s L’ Allemand*, which was published in 
1918. It was written after four years in a German 
prison camp. Jacques Riviere was the founder of 
La Nouvelle Revue Francaise. A few years after 
the war, at the time when writers were beginning 
to work for Franco-German friendship, his book 





® L’Allemand. By Jacques Rivitre. Gallimard. 
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was reissued with a preface which suggested that 
the portrait had been too severe and suffered from 
the bitterness of the war. And it is true that one 
may define a character exactly and yet fail to 
understand it because one has detached it from 
history and institutions and has deprived it of 
movement. Riviére belonged to the generation 
that ignored the social and non-individuai part of 
human beings; that part of us which is made 
entirely of other people. All the same, the 
present war has more than justified M. Riviére’s 
analysis and has made his apology look like self- 
deception. The only criticism one need make of 
his book is that i unconsciously draws the 
portrait of a Frenchman which “ shows through ”’ 
the page and imposes its image on the German. 
He is, for example, shocked by the lack of amour 
propre in the Germans and by their naive in- 
difference to ridicule. He is shocked by the 
German deference to their prisoners; but that 
deference, a kind of guilt, is a general human 
trait. We are all ashamed of war. With its rigid 
orderliness, its passionate lucidity, its sense that 
everything in life dwells within limits that the 
intellect must define, L’ Allemand is. French to a 
fault. 

The lethargy and the dreaminess which 
Mme de Staél saw in the Germans appeared 
to Jacques Riviére as the almost infinite vacancy 
of the German character. By instinct the German 
knows nothing but what he is ordered or taught. 
If he has not been taught to react against the 
horrors of Buchenwald—Riviére would no doubt 
say to-day—the German will not instinctively 
react. Riviére in his prison camp saw the German 
as a man who neither desires, dreams, loves nor 
hates, a man without affective apparatus, and who 
is unable to see his true relations with people. 
Compare the blank, visionary remarks by German 
civilians when they were taken to see the horrors of 
the prison camps: “A German does not do these 
things.” There is, Riviére concludes, a hole or gap 
in the German nature which may be compared 
with Mme de Staél’s sense of the gulf between 
spirit and character: and in that hole there is 
just simply nothing. Or nothing which can be 
morally defined. Mechanically they work up 
their rages, they ingratiate by rote, they forget 
their cruelties the moment they have committed 
them, Riviére thought. Nothing embarrasses 
them so completely as the necessity of making a 
moral judgment, for instinct does not inform 
their sense of good and evil. Painfully it must be 
learned ; naively, without embarrassment, they 
will recognise they are mistaken. French vanity 
would find this hard. Initiative—as Mme de Staél 
said—the Germans have acquired their morality 
without feeling it. In the last war, Riviére points 
out, the Germans failed entirely to put forward 
an independent moral conception of their own 
cause; the most they could do was to answer 
ours. (The Nazis were clever enough to see this 
weakness but, unable to build up a moral -case, 
they presented an anti-moral and mystical one.) 
According to Riviére’s analysis the German fills 
the vacuum left by his moral incompetence 
with the notion of “the possible.”” It is not a 
question of what is good or bad, false or true, but 
of what can be done. In the attitude to prisoners 
of war, for example, it was not a question of the 
right or wrong way of treating them : the decision 
was that it was impossible, owing to serious inter- 
national difficulties, to maltreat the soldiers of the 
Western Powers; but possible, because of the 
weakness of their governments, to starve and work 
the Russians, Serbs and Rumanians to death. 

Such a flat, vacant and negative character, so 
terrifying in its featureless attitude to action, might 
explain German failures and atrocities, but cannot 
explain German successes and the peculiar rich- 
ness of the German nature which Riviére was 
compelled to praise. The strength which morality 
fails to give the German, Riviére 


yncluded, was 

supplied by a phenomenal and fertile will. 
1 est comme le jeune Siegfried .lans la forét: 
il ne sait rien, il me comprend rien, il écoute les 
voix du vent et de la nature, ct ns savoir 


pourquoi. Tout son bien, ce sont ses muzi'cs 
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bien formés et cette 4me- bien unie qu'il 
Mais loiseau linstruit ; le le met 
de cette voix savante ; le monde s’ouvre & 
toutes ses possibilités ; il voit Por dans 
fondeurs, et en lui découvre cet or cent p 
précieux, cent fois plus fin, plus ductile et 
malléable, l’or de son ame sans érence et sans 
défaut, de son Ame préte 4 tout. II l’extrait d’abord 
et se met a le forger; & grands coups de marteau 
sur- l’enclume, avec un chant candide, féroce et 
joyeux, le jeune Siegfried forge son 4meQui n’était 
rien du tout et il en fait un tas de choses. Il en 
fait, au far et 4 mesure, tout ce dont il a besoin. 
Elle n’est jamais finie; elle n’atteint jamais sa 
forme, ni sa limite. A chaque demande des circon- 
stances, il n’a qu’a la retourner sur |’établi avec sa 
pince. Le métal est encore chaud; il s’étend, il 
s’étire, il recoit tous les prolongements qu’il fait. 
Et bien malin sera celui qui jamais dénoncera le 
raccord, 
L’ Allemand *s a hostile analysis. It is not a 
false one, it is simply one of many analyses. I 
have indicated some of its features. I have not 
touched upon Riviére’s criticism of German 
nationalist philosophy, and specially that inter- 
esting part of it which, from time to time, in every 
generation, leans towards Russia rather than to 
the complete civilisation of the West. The present 
war has confirmed Riviére’s view, and had he 
lived he would have been able to draw upon Nazi 
sources and make his case formidable in places 
where it is now too pernickety in its logic. 
Riviére himself felt there was something in- 
adequate in a formal analysis of the German 
character. Was it not like pure morality passing 
judgment on pure will, pure sense passing judg- 
ment on pure imagination ? Was it not futile for 
an ancient culture, teaching that we must define 
and accept, to complain of a culture which 
values things only for what they may become ? 
One comes back to what had struck Mme de 
Staél and all travellers before her and since: the 
lack of a society. And we are seeing again the 
cause of it: the desolation of the Thirty Years’ 
War is once more before our eyes. Can the 
Germans cure themselves, by reliving that ex- 
perience, this time with their eyes open ? 

V. S. PRITCHETT 
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NEW VERSE 


Poems 1941-1944. By Harry BROWN. 
and Warburg. 6s. 

Selected Poems of Hugh MacDiarmid. Mac- 
lellan. 6s. 

Poetry Scotland. Mazclellan. 6s. 
The Bridge, Poems 1939-1944. 
PITTER. Cresset Press. §s. 
Tribute to the Angels. By H. D. Oxford 

University Press. 3s. 6d. 
The Sphere of Glass, and Other Poems. By 
JOHN LEHMANN. Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 


How is it we haven’t heard more of Mr. Harry 
Brown ? Until the publication here of his novel, 
Walk in the Sun—remarkable by all accounts— 
his name was unknown to me, and that not 
merely because I am a lukewarm prospector of 
American verse. Nothing of his, for example, 
appeared in Mr. Oscar Williams’s The Book of 
New Poems, 1943 (Howell Soskin), a fairly 
representative collection. Poems 1941-1944, a 
choice from three published volumes, reveals him 
as a poet of unusual talent; he is, let us say, 
an American Sidney Keyes, less enchanting, more 
mature, and happily still alive. The war which 
has formed him is at first anticipated in small 
ways : 

The hunger in the meadows is an omen 

Of what will bring the lion and lynx and wolf 
And hollow-haunting owl to awful life. 

In the dead center of the sibilant night 
Deaths build their pyramid within the wood, 
Among the sounds of sorrow and of sleep. 


Secker 


By RUTH 


The builders of the monument forget, 

And those of whom the monument is built, 

Bone over bone, bone buried under bone, 

Have no life to remember. Carols the cold- 
throated, king-torn nightingale, a voice 

Versed in the arts of mourning, and resigned. . . . 


“Bone ’’—deftly reiterated in one of these 


For a harvesting of bone 
ain another poem is followed later by the battle- 
shocked men in Italy. 
. . . Their uniforms were merely a disguise 
That kept the naked earth from knowing naked 
The uncommon writer knows how to appro- 
priate the common word: anyone can stake out 


on a Front not far from Castel di Sangro” 
makes the onlooker pause and read again. Not 
that its broken minds and bodies are more com- 
pelling than those of the newsreel: we have all 
seen close-ups of a Nazi soldier raving mad 
after bombardment and heard the commentator’s 
‘** This Jerry would seem to have had enough !” 
A week or two ago Universal Talking 
News showed us the entry into blasted 
German towns, the dead in the streets, the 
refugees, to the accompaniment of words that 
would have fitted a Derby Day tour of Epsom. 
Such atrocities of journalism need to be redressed, 
by Owen’s blind men in the sun, by Mr. Harry 
Brown’s Incident on a Front and The Conquerors. 
That the chatty insult goes out to millions, while 
the poem reaches only a few thousands, cannot be 
helped. Some talking. news reporter of the 
1980’s may feel unwillingly the pressure of 
war poetry being written to-day. 

The metre of Incident on a Front is that of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, a form whose gravity 
has a particular appeal for the present (the most 
sustained passage, it will be remembered, of Mr. 
Eliot’s Four Quartets is an adaptation). Mr. 
Harry Brown employs it lightly, discreetly ; as, 
elsewhere, the sonnet-form, without academic 
emphasis, is made a useful container. A varied 
technical skill is, indeed, one of the attractions of 
this poet, and he has written one of the few 
successful poems since Owen in which half- 
rhymes do not lapse into assonance. His tone, 
despite varieties of mood, is unmistakable : 

Sun valley is silent, the skis are very quiet, 

Though quick blades murmur her name across the 

ice, 

And pnemeens pine trees take up the name and 

sigh it, 

But they do not sigh it twice. 

She is gone, she is gone, says the condor beyond 

the Andes ; 

Departed, departed, says the safe Scottish grouse ; 

Gone, too, says a gull at Cannes, are the gaudy 

dandies 

From her empty house .. . 

—Epitaph for a Fashionable Lady. 

There is, in these countries, darkness. 

No honour at all. 

In dun sunlight, dark days, dour weather, 

When trees hover, leaves go limp, rain reconnoiters, 

Then hangs heavy, a plum, the hot soul, in seething 

silence, 

Sorrowing for the affairs of man, the broken 

brightness, the burst 

Vessel, cessation of virtu, collapse of valour. 

O languish 

The physicians and pale the frail medicines go. 

In the dark days the carts come out calling the dead 

From hearth,from harbour, from the horrible Actual, 

And the rat-catcher roams the street, and the cold 

clean cats 

Their jealous eyes blink. 

—The Conquerors. 

I prefer myself the freer rhapsodical rhythms 
of the last quotation to his strait metres. English 
poetic tradition means very little to American 
poets who remain American (as Mr. Brown does) ; 
what weighs with them, like a Bible, is Whitman— 
Whitman, in Mr. Brown’s case, packed closer by 
Hopkins and Auden. Only natural energy can 
reconcile poetry and rhetoric, cleverness and 
simplicity, and Mr. Brown has it in plenty. 

One point. In enjoying American verse how 
many English readers, I wonder, think to trans- 
mute the vowel sounds into American? There 
is quite a difference in lines where the nasal 
intonation predominates: in “Had the fox 
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his fangs then ?”’ for example. I raise this point 


because much American verse looks like English 
verse, and it is as well at times to remember the 
distinction. No such compunction need trouble 
the reader of Mr. Hugh MacDiarmid and his 
fellow Scots, many of whom write in a dialect 
horrifying to the eye. 

An tho fordelyd langin rocht my hert . . . 

It looks as unlike English as possible. Why 
shouldn’t it? But why should we go on reading ? 
The nationalism behind it all may be less phoney 
than I suppose, but if genuine, it is obviously 
not for export. Some of the verse in Poetry 
Scotland is in Gaelic, some in local Scots dialect, 
some in a vocabulary based on Middle Scots 
(variant, apparently, of Middle nglish), and the 
rest in an English that looks rather tame among 
hirsute. neighbours. Of those who employ 
English, Mr. Edwin Muir enjoys 4 lonely dis- 
tinction; adept in all tongues is Mr. Hugh 
MacDiarmid. I suspect that “‘ Scottish national- 
ism’’ of the poetic kind is merely a reflection 
of Mr. MacDiarmid’s personal and explosive 
talent. But in. his case, the burr of words falls 
into order : 

At darknin hings abune the howff 

A weet and wild and eisenenair .. . 

So begins the spirited version of a poem by 
Blok, and long before one has discovered the sense 
of “‘eisenen’’ (yearning) it has fixed itself in 
one’s mind as the right word in the right place. 
Methods are justified by results, and if we can’t 
read Mr. MacDiarmid with the aid of the glossary 
so much the worse for us. His Selected Poems 
seem to have been well chosen from a 
continent in which I have never found it possible 
to travel far, particularly in .he regions Marxist 
and geological. But nearly all the pieces re- 
printed here compress a passion admirably. 
Neat and furious, sweet, rollicking, harsh, he is 
master of his lingos, and one of the very few 
living poets who can deliver himself naturally 
in a ballad. I shall keep this little volume as a 
guide in (to me) difficult country: the language 
barrier, as with Chaucer, remains. 

The Bridge, Tribute to the Angels, and The 
Sphere of Glass give us further instalments of 
their authors’ talents. Mrs. Pitter rejoices some ; 
those, I suspect, who need a chapel to go to, 
where they can examine the stained glass ; no light, 
however, comes through the windows. The 
craftsmanship is there, that would ravish in a 
poem by Mr. Blunden or Mr. Andrew Young; 
no light, though. Not, at any rate, for me. 
But “H. D.” retains a curious transparent 
glitter ; I am not sure that, limited though the 
resources, her recent poetry isn’t her best. 
She writes now in tiny coupled lines that fall 
easily like drops of water; the once hard-frozen 
sense flows“on, from couplet to couplet, poem 
to poem. _ Tribute to the Angels, a refraction of 
the war in secret, delights coolly. The Sphere 
of Glass adds eleven poems to the small corpus 
of its author’s published work. Mr. Lehmann 
has the double distinction of being an alert 
critic and a serious if sometimes constrained poct. 
A walk in the woods, a lodging in a house no longer 
ours, the death of friends can move both him 
and us. But war, with its suppressed hysteria, 
brings also odd lapses. ‘“‘ The Ballad of Jack 
at the World’s End”’ shocks me, among verses 
so carefully written and chosen, by its chinking 
vulgarity. Mr. Lehmann with the severe editorial 
brow would have turned it down, I’m sure. 

G. W. STONIER 


CLEOPATRA’S NOSE 


The Hero in History. By Simney Hoox. 
Secker and Warburg. 8s. 6d. 


Any book which sets out to discuss the // 
in history or the part played in it by great men is 
sure to wake up a dozen old feuds. It is much 
safer to tread on the corns of an historian than on 
his opinions. Ever since Pascal wondered whether 
the lerf&th of Cleopatra’s nose had made any 


difference to the fate of Rome there has been 
no theoretical struggle more fierce than that 
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of what the more important philosophers believe 
about the role of the individual in history. But 
Mr. Hook’s treatment of them is so uneven that 
it affects the balance of his entertaining book. 
There are, nevertheless, parts of this essay 
which are skilfully written amd deserve study. 
Mr. Hook distinguishes between the different 
types of “‘ great man ’’—the influential author or 
artist, the religious prophet or reformer, the 
historical hero. How can we explain their power ? 
Indeed, are they powerful in the sense that 
history would have taken a different turn but 
for their activities? Then we have to explain 
why they behaved as they.did; what freedom of 
choice they had within the framework of their 
time ; what made people ready to listen to their 


opinions, march in their armies and obey their 
laws. Hegel, aiming his philosophy at the 
eightgenth-century rationalists who explained 
history in terms of good or bad hick or personal 
5 argued that every age got the great 
man it deserved. But what it deserved depended 
upon the shape of a predetermined pattern of 
history ; the man who could perceive this pattern 
and translate it into political action was assured of 
greatness. Thus, as Mr. Hook points out, Hegel 
is insisting that 
The great man can do only what his culture 
permits but the culture permits of only one direction 
of development. There are no genuine alternatives, 

That is the crux of the matter. Either there is 
more than one path of development open to a 
society at a given time—in which case the acts of 
individuals will be decisive in some form—or a 
law of historical progress must be produced to 
prove that human desires and actions do not 
materially influence the march of events, whose 
general shape must be predetermined. But it 
is also possible to lay considerable stress upon the 
impersonal factors and still leave room for human 
choice between alternatives. This argument 
insists that the social relations of any society set 
the stage on which human beings have relative 
liberty to act, but that the changes of 
scenery are due to laws of historical motion to 
which human initiative is irrelevant. 

No one has yet found a satisfactory answer to 
this dilemma. Mr. Hook criticises Marxism— 
which provides a working if incomplete ex- 
planation—for inconsistency in asserting the 
mevitability of socialism whilst emphasising 
that men can make their own history. Since 
this question is fundamental for our society, it is 
a pity that Mr. Hook contents himself with a 
logical reductio ad absurdum. Having skated away 
from the problem at this point he never succeeds 
in getting to grips with it again. For though he 
has his own formulation to put forward, it is 
little more than a useful piece of definition, divid- 
ing heroes into ‘‘ eventful’ and “‘ event-making ”’ 
men. The first is a figure whose actions in- 
fluenced those and that which came after him more 
by accident of his position than by conscious 
design; on the other hand, the actions of the 
second are “ the consequences of outstanding 
capacities of intelligence, will and character.” 

And there, with very little elaboration, Mr. Hook 
leaves us. As far as I can see, his analysis of the 
relation of these*‘ eventful ’’ and “‘ event-making”’ 
men to the great processes of social and historical 
change does not add anything to the Marxist 
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position that he rejects and, at some points, is 
much more questionable. As an example of his 
method, Mr. Hook examines the’ part played by 
Lenin in the Russian Revolution. To say the 
least, some facts which he selects as evidence are 
highly disputed and his conclusions do not 
always follow from his argument. It is stretching 
the Jf a long way to say that without the Soviet 
Revolution there would have been no economic 
crisis in the late Twenties or that Fascism would 
not have developed as a mass movement. Yet in 
spite of its weaknesses this book will make the 
reader re-examine his own views with a critical 
eye. NORMAN MACKENZIE 


AN ANARCHIST SAINT 


David Eder: Memoirs of a Modern Pioneer. 
Edited by J. B. HoBMAN. Foreword by 
Sigmund Freud. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


It was towards the end of the first decade of 
the present century that I first met David Eder. 
From then until his death at the age of seventy 
I was privileged to be on intimate terms with him 
and his wife. His widow, Edith Eder, died but a 
few months ago. She was a sister of Sir Sidney 
Low, Florence Low and Barbara Low, all well 
known in their several spheres. Mr. J. B. Hob- 
man, who is responsible for assembling this volume 
of memoirs, knew Eder only for the last ten years 
of his life. ‘This fact makes all the more notable 
his insight into Eder’s character and the accuracy 
of his estimate of his wisdom. Most people who 
knew Eder at all intimately agree that as a man 
of character—and, curiously enough, of what we 
call English character—he was outstanding. 

Montague David Eder was born seventy-nine 
years ago, in the London street now known as 
Endsleigh Gardens. His father was a successful 
diamond merchant; both his parents being Jewish, 
of a generous and homely type. A generation or 
two earlier his ancestors came from the Lithuan- 
ian part of Old Russia in Czarist days, when Jews 
were subject to much persecution and repeated 
pogroms. Eder has told me how, as a schoolboy, 
he experienced a good deal of “petty persecution ” 
from his schoolmates, as a Jew, even in London 
of the Seventies. Later, as a medical student, he 
lodged in Gordon Street with his cousin, Israel 
Zangwill, the novelist. The two cousins remained 
close friends until Zangwill’s death, ten years 
before Eder himself died.. In the course of an 
obituary notice in New Fudea, Eder tells of his 
first meeting with his cousin. From that notice 
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we get an intimate and revealing picture: 
We first met on a long-ago afternoon when I, 
visiting an aunt who then lived in Victoria Park, 
found a long, ungainly figure sprawling in an arm- 
chair, upsetting his tea, pouring out a of puns 
and philosophy to a bevy of girls. They were all 
pleasant girls, pretty, charmingly musical; but, at 

a period in the 1880’s when girls disliked puns and 

philosophy, we were soon left alone. Our friend- 

ship and comradeship begun then can now end 
only with my death. 

Eder took his London B.Sc. degree in 1891, and 
then entered Bart’s for his medical education. He 
qualified in ’95, “after many failures,” and no 
wonder. For in 89 he was secretary of the 
Bloomsbury Socialist Society, and actively con- 
cerned with all that crowd of early Bloomsbury 
Socialists, Hyndman, and Morris, and Dr. Aveling, 
who had married Eleanor Marx. He was one of 
the first members of the Fabian Society and, 
later, of the ILL.P, Of those zoological resem- 
blances which we are all said to possess, Eder 
had an almost absurd likeness to the traditional 
elephant. His wisdom, his sagacity, his patience, 
his good-humour, even his heavily built but loose- 
limbed figure in its easy-fitting grey clothes, and 
his quizzical eye, recalled his animal counterpart. 


I have used up so much of my space in talking 


_ about his more youthful days that I have little 


room to do more than hint at the work of Eder’s 
later life. Its variety can be judged by some of 
the chapter headings of the book: “Travel and 
Revolution in the Andes”; “Three Thousand 
Miles up the Amazon”; “Eder as Psycho- 
analyst”; “Eder as Zionist”; “Friends, Patients 
and Refugees.” Wherever there was trouble and 
difficulty you would find David Eder in battle- 
dress; a giant in bulk and strength, physical and 
mental, yet gentle and tender as a mother; a vigor- 
ous and candid speaker, yet almost shy and, unless 
deeply stirred, unassertive. Leonard Stein has told 
us that, though his enthusiasm was for the Jewish 
cause, “ Eder was not content with formal expres- 
sions of sympathy with Arab national aspirations. 
From the time of his first introduction to political 
work in Palestine he made it his business to cul- 
tivate friendly relations with such Arab circles as 
were accessible. Not long before his final depar- 
ture from Palestine it looked for a moment as 
though his work might at length bear fruit.” That 
the fruit never matured was no fault of Eder’s, 
but of those thoughtless enthusiasts who did not 
know the meaning of tolerance. 

It will be seen that this is a most interesting 
and valuable book. It will appeal to every 
socialist of whatever school, to every Jew—indeed, 
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to everyone, Jew or Gentile, whose mind. 
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ism. We owe a debt to Mrs. Eder for having. 


the material; and to the publisher for the reason- 
able price of the book. Harry ROBERTS 


THE BLACK ART 


Witchcraft in England. By CHRISTINA HOLE. 
Batsford. 21s. 


“How ill you’re looking! ” we say on meeting 
someone against whom we bear a long-standing 
grudge; spite, ill-concealed by a gelid film of 
sympathy, glitters beadily in the plump pupil of 
our eye. In an instant our enemy’s face falls— 
the cheeks blanch, the mouth sags, the eyes fill 
with anxiety. “Yes, I’m afraid perhaps. . . just 
lately . .. .” We pass on, satisfied: our black 
spell has worked. 

The history of witchcraft is one long testimony 
to the power of the will. To quote Miss Hole at 
the outset: 

That the rites practised by malicious witches 
seem to modern eyes mere superstitious mum- 
mery, based on entirely wrong premises, does not 
affect the criminal nature of their actions. Given 
a belief that to make a clay or wax image of a 
man will compass his death, the making of such 
an image is as much murder, at least in intent, 
as stabbing him with a dagger or poisoning his 
food. . . . Faith, like magic, works both ways 
and can kill as well as cure. 

Faith, therefore, not only in the witch’s own will, 
but in a transcendent Being who would assist it, 
in exchange for an eventual reversion. Fausts, 
male and female, belong essentially to the 
Christian era; but, as Miss M. A. Murray re- 
minded us some time ago, witchcraft has its roots 
in Paganism, and the fantastic amalgam of beliefs 
and practices which came to a head round about 
the turn of the sixteenth century and which forms 
the basic material of Miss Hole’s intelligent and 
fascinating book, represents a tightly woven fabric 
of poetry, religion, science, folk-lore, obscenity 
and the sombre desires of lonely, distracted souls. 
Lonely and distracted because cut off from the 
rest of humanity: to become a witch was, and is, 
an act of voluntary renunciation, undertaken 
through despair. Hence the hermaphroditic ten- 
dency, rightly emphasised in Mervyn Peake’s 


The New Statesman and Nation, April 28, 194; The N 
numerous illustrations to this book. The witch{f THE 
divests herself of that which should distinguish 
her—namely, her sex. The phenomenon is no coe 
invariable: Isobel Gowdie, the beautiful young 2% 
Scottish witch who was hanged after voluntary h 
confession in 1662, is a striking exception to which P 
Miss Hole draws attention. Her references to 
this extraordinary woman make me wish that sh Thi 
had devoted rather more space to her and th.j™ study: 
details of her confession. When you have a quan. from | 
tity of material at your command, it always seem; thing 
a pity to waste any of it; yet I cannot help feeling and | 
that this book would have been even better than fi areas: 
it is if the author had taken a few test cases andjm and n 
dwelt upon them at length, instead of stringing being, 
together example after example in the mannef™ than } 
which renders that masterpiece, The Golden areas; 
Bough, so difficult to read continuously. Hadj sible : 
she chosen this method, Miss Hole might haveli they | 
found it easier to reach a definite conclusion; inf in sett 


effect, I found it impossible to discover what if ties, 

is she really believes, for at one moment shy is un 
recounts the most fantastic details as facts, andj drawn 
at others seems to regard the whole business aj antage 
so much mumbo-jumbo, Perhaps she agree gether 
with Addison, who wrote: “I believe in gener study. 
that there is . . . such a thing as Witchcraft; bu largel 
at the same time can give no credit to any par-™™ purely 
ticular instance of it.” This is hedging, of course, same 
but it accounts for that insoluble residuum off may b 
sheer strangeness, which remains after everythingi °S SQO 
has been physically and psychologically docketed {i throug 
Nature is disconcerting: it is a positive nuisancegm the st 
that charms, iodine lockets, bracelets of cork large 

as a cure for cramp, clairvoyance, blessings andj™ which 
curses should so often appear to succeed, The condit 
survival of these specifics mocks our hunt for gm The 
neat explanation of the world. Miss Hole is evi-§j poor. 
dently aware of the difficulty, but adds to it byg™j Austri 
accepting without comment such phenomena am low, « 












the vomiting of metal objects—pins, etc. There more 
is no magic here: hysterical subjects swallowg™ Bulga 
these things, often in astounding quantity, and are peasar 
sometimes able to disgorge them without injury. com 

It is, however, impossible to emphasise to clude 
strongly that this is in many ways an extremelygm V4 & 
good book—sane, well written and imaginativesm ad ‘ 
It covers the ground with remarkable thorough-(™ 224 al 
ness and is full of suggestive and stimulating Ce? 
correlations. course 

Mr. Mervyn Peake derives, at a great many the re 
removes, from Rembrandt and Callot. In so fugg ©20ch 
as his drawings are emphatic and theatrical, they ory, ; 


may be thought worthily to illustrate the subject. 
LIONEL CRANFIELD 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PEASANT 
EUROPE 


Development in S.E. Europe. 
With an Introduction By Prorsssor Davip 
Mirrany. P.E.P. and Oxford University 
Fran. tos. 6d. 


study. What is actually done is bound to depend 
largely on politics: what needs doing, from a 
purely economic standpoint, is pretty much the 
same everywhere, and whatever Political motives 
may be behind it. Or, rather, it is much the same 
*s QO as it is assumed, as the book does assume 
throughout, that the most urgent need is to raise 
the standards of living and the security of the 
large and rapidly increasing peasant population 
which has lived hitherto for i most part in a 
condition of really grinding pov: 

The countries here dealt Str are not all equally 
poor. They range from Czechoslovakia and 
Austria, with relatively high average standards— 
low, even so, in comparison with those of the 
more advanced countries of Western Europe—to 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, with their impoverished 
peasantries right at the bottom of the European 
income scale. Between these extremes they in- 
clude Greece and Rumania—estimated before the 
war to have national incomes a little higher per 
head of population than Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 
and also Poland and Hungary, about halfway be- 
tween the extremes. Such average figures are, of 
course, misleading if they are taken as indicating 
the relative standards of the. peasants alone. 

Czechoslovakia and Austria were at the top of the 
scale mainly because of their urban population, 
and many Hungarian peasants were certainly 


worse off than many Rumanians, but, in this as in 
many other matters, there are no adequate statistics 
to be had. It is not the least of the services ren- 
dered by the compilers of this book to have 
brought together the available figures and shown 
where are the chief gaps that need to be filled. 

In general, the thesis of Professor Mitrany and 
his collaborators is that, if the standards of living 
in S.E. Europe are to be raised, improved agricul- 
tural techniques, industrialisation, and better 
facilities for transport must go together, and there 
must be both collaboration between the countries 
as an economic group and a large import of capital 
from outside it. Stress is laid, too, on the need 
for an industrialisation guided not by the desires 
of foreign capitalists seeking to exploit the raw 
material resources of these countries in their own 
interests, but by the needs of the internal markets 
of the group as a whole. It is also frankly recog- 
nised that industrialisation of this latter kind will 
break down unless there is a simultaneous im- 
provement in agricultural productivity and mar- 
keting, because without these the internal market 
cannot expand. 

The development of adequate transport, it 
is urged, is a matter less of new railway build- 
ing than of greatly improved roads, including 
local highways; for without these the peasants 
cannot get their goods to the towns or the ports 
or be in a position to develop the production of 
quality foodstuffs to supplement grain crops. The 
need for skilled labour and for an enlarged supply 
of technical workers is also stressed. The Univer- 
sities of the area, it is pointed out, produce in the 
main students in the arts, for whom there are 
none too many jobs in after life; they turn out 
very few scientists or technicians. Similarly, there 
is no school system of technical education, and 
what apprenticeship there is is mainly in the 
handicrafts, which still over a large part of the 
area employ more workers than large-scale in- 
dustry. The familiar problem of rural over- 
population in the peasant areas receives its proper 
degree of emphasis; and so does the abrupt de- 
cline of emigration since 1914. 

The moral of the study is that all these countries, 
whatever their political regimes, need to set aside 
their national antagonisms and to develop closely 
co-ordinated economic policies, and that the more 
advanced countries ought, in their own interests as 
well as in those of peace and humanity, to do 
everything possible to help their development 
with capital, not to suit the book of the heavy 
industries of their own countries, but to contri- 
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bute to a rapid improvement in the standards of 
living in the peasant areas. The unspoken con- 
ditions needed to make this possible are, first, .a 
really international and disinterested world agency 
for the promotion of economic development in 
the backward countries, and, secondly, better and 
less corrupt government in these countries them- 
selves. Obviously, neither of these can be easy 
to bring about. G. D. H. C. 


We Were There To Escape. By GerorGE MIKEs. 
Nicholson and Watson. 8s. 6d. 


The Captain—a nameless Jugoslav officer but, we 
are assured by the author, a real person—was captured 
by the Germans after the collapse of Jugoslav resist- 
ance and sent to a prison camp in Germany. There, 
in company with several thousand other prisoners, he 
suffered from a number of mental and physical hard- 
ships, the severest of which was boredom. He made 
one attempt to escape, but was recaptured after a few 
hours and subjected to such strict and constant 
individual supervision that it seemed hopeless to 
make another attempt. Nevertheless he planned for 
it with infinite patience and circumspection (which 
included cultivating the friendship. of the fierce 
bloodhound which had been specially assigned to 
him) and eventually succeeded. His Odyssey led 
him through Germany, through France, through 
Spain, where he spent several months in camps and 
prisons infinitely worse than the German camp, to 
safety in England. 

These are the bones of the story. But in spite of 
the author’s protestations that apart from being true 
this one is different, it is just another escape story. 
The Captain was no doubt a very courageous and 
resourceful man (we are informed in a posiscript on 
the dust jacket that he has since been killed in Jugo- 
slavia), but his experiences do not seem to have 
differed in essentials from those of many thousands 
of people. They do not tell us anything new, nor are 
they written in a novel or interesting manner. And 
since they are not told directly by the Captain, they 
lack whatever interest the impact of his personality 
might have given them. The net result is that there 
is a curious air of unreality about the book. 
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(CHANTICLEER Theatre Club, Clareville 
St., S.W.7. Play of Ibsen Season. 
“ John Gabriel Bo Af 
Next production 
to Frist 7, Set., eae at3 and 7. 6s., 3s. 6d., 
2s. 6d. Membershi - Is. KEN 5. 
HE Gatewa Cente, 18 
W.rr. y Ist-sth, 
Sate Haat 2 by Latisha Brown. gy | at 7. 
Sat t. . Partics., ‘phone BAY. 7444. 
Akts CTEM. 7544). Evgs, (as. Mon.) 7. 
a Sun., 2.30 & 7. Italian Straw 
Hat,” by. viviche, | Anadig only 3 Thr. mem., $s. 
rp HE TRE Moliere (Mems. ag “ Maitre 
bec Mari,”’ with Bonifas 


of the Comédie Francaise, April 29th and 
May 6th, at P hee ena 3 p.m. Inqs.: 20 


jueen Anne 
TNITY, Goldington St. - N.W.1 “ The 
Yellow Star,” written and auedineed by 
ed Willis. Fri., Sat., Sun., 7.30. Mat., 3.30. 
Farting only. Ann. subscription, 2s. Eus. I. 
Usty Theatre, Goldington St., N.W.1. 
Kane Players in “ Citizen Kane.” April 
30th only, 7.30. Admission 1s. 
only. Euston $391. 
aga TIONAL Arts Guild, en ag peg 





rd, at 6, Fyvie Hall. oon Loeee 
Maurice rice Raskin, Susan Slivko. vio, Margaret Field- 
Hyde, Alison Purves, London e¢ En- 


semble; 1st perf. works by Pinabeth rota 
Antony Hopkins, Stanley Bate, Alan Raws- 
thorne, Manuel Jacobs, preceded by a Gabriel 
Fauré centenary ang (works specially written 

English composers 
Ro AL my, Nall ~ Reg Fs at 7. In aid 
of the Hi ational Memorial 
Fund. Myra _. bea London Orchestra. 
Cond.: Alec Sherman. Works by Rossini, 
Delius, Beethoven, Mozart, Schumann. _14$s., 
10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., §8., 45.5 38., Hall & Ibbs & 

‘Tillett, 124 Wigmore Street. 
OZART Recital by Shula Doniach, May 
4th, 6.30. Portland Hall, Little Titch- 


field St., W.1. — : §s. (reserved), 2s. 6d. 
(unres.) from Pol technic, 309 Regent St., W.1. 
C.S. Musi Festival, Conway Hall, Red 


4” Lion Sq., W.C.1. May sth,2 p.m. Ad- 
judicators : Arnold Goldsbrough, F.R.C.O., 
on. A. RE - MA go Joseph Lewis. Adm. ts. 6d. 


Procee:s eary Wood Nat. Mem. Fund. 
ON: “uharmonic Arts Club, Fyvie 
4 Hail, Polytechnic, Upper Regent St., 


W.r. May ard, at 6.30, I. A. Guild, 24 Illus. 
University Extn. lectures , by, Shula Doniach, 
“ Music and the —— April 30th, 6.30, 
* Liszt, Brahms.” Pog. for membship. to 
Sec., 53 Welbeck St., (Wel. 1259.) 





Exhibitions, Lectures and Meetings 
PETER Jones Gallery, April 16th—-May 12th. 
hes Drawings, Etchings, wae Derek 
Saye First Floor, Sloane are, 
SUNG Irish painters and Ishbel ‘McWhirter 
at Arcade Gallery, 15 Royal Arcade, 28 Old 
Bond St, April 2oth-May rath, 1o-s, Sats. 10-1, 
TEW "Spring Exhibition of Ba Early English 
Water Colours now on view at Heal’s, 
196 Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1. 
RENCH Book Illustration, organised by 
C.E.M.A., National Gallery, 10-6, Sundays 
2-6. Admission free. 
SIR Hugh Walpole’s Art collection. Paintings, 
Drawings and Sculpture. Leicester Gal- 
leries, Leicester Sq., 10-5.30; Sats. 10-1. 
a THICAL ow ueensway, W.2. April 
a.m., H. D. Howell Smith: 
The Mase 


-LA. Centre, 84 Charlotte St. May 2nd, 
7.30 p.m., B. L. Coombes on “ Culture in 
the Mining Valleys.” Life class Sundays, 
—5. Adm. ts. 
PUBLIC Lecture on Saag oe, U.L..T. 
17 Gt. Cumberland Marble Arch, 
Every Sun., 7 p.m. April poke “ The Secret 
Doctrine.” 
H AMPSTEAD Grou Left Book Club, 
Dr. C. A. Smith, M.A., on “ A Socialist 
Looks at the Crimea Conference.” Wed. 2nd., 


8 Dt m. 31 Broadhurst Gdns., N.W.6. 
—MOVIET Families Face the Future.” 
Le Spkr.: Beatrice King. At Holy Trinity 


Church all, Finchley Rd., N.W.3, 8 p.m., Apr. 
goth. Orgnd. Hampstead Anglo-Soviet Cttee. 
‘THE Physiology and Psychology of Sex.” 
Dr. Eustace Chesser. Chair. : Dr. Edith 
Summerskill, May sth, 2.30 p.m., Hastings 
Hall, B8.M.A. House, Tavistock Sq., W.C.1. 
Orgnd. by Soc. for Sex Educ. and Guidance. 
= (COBASE Fire in Europe—and then?” 
Miss Vera Brittain, Dr, George Macleod, 
M.C., Prof. Tom Finnegan. Chair: Corder 
Catchpool. 2.30p.m., April 29, Friends’ House, 
Euston Rd., W.C.1. Peace Pledge Union. 
SOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
» Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sunday Meetings, 
11 a.m. April 29th, Archibald Robertson, M.A., 
“ The Moral Mischief of Christianity.” 
SOCIALIST Party Great Britain. May Day 
& Mass Meeting. May tst, 7 p.m., Holborn 
Hall, Gray’s Inn Rd., W.C.1. Spkrs.: C. May. 
H. Young. Adm. free. Questions, discussion, 
IRESS Brains Trust.’”” May 7th, Conway 
Hall, 7.1§ p.m. Question Master: 
‘Tom Hopkinson. Platform: Beverley Baxter, 
M.P.; Tom Driberg, M.P.; Hubert Phillips ; 
Hannen Swaffer, and Miss Barbara Ward. 
Sponsored by N.U.J. (T. & P. Branch) in aid 
ot Foster Forces Fund. —— 2s. 6d., from 
K. Webb, 43 Shoe Lane, E.C.4. 
a ROTHERHOOD and War.” Mr. H.S. L. 
Polak. Theosophical Soc., 50 Glou- 
cester Pl., W.t. April 29th, 6 p.m. Collection. 
] ISCUSSION, “What to do with Germany ?” 
Various international speakers, incl. Dr. 
Meerloo (Holland). Chair: W. W. Astor, M.P. 
May 2, 7.30 p.m. Fulham Cent. Library, 598 
Fulham Road, S.W.6. (REN. 2711.)Adm, free. 





Lone ia Labour, Party’s *., Day _re- 


Rd, 


dancing May ty 6.3010 — Entertainment, 
FS. from OTe ae scent 
“Holborn on 


fade woe 
Osborn, 7.30, 


Taw Towns for OL OE GO G. 
Mon., National 


Trade 
Club, 12 Gt. St., W.C.2. Central 
hs Is. 
SNe of Friends, 404 Camden Rd., N.7. 
Apl. 2 Ae p.m., Bernard > 
” Discn. All welc. 


CAMPAIGN © Agpins. a Punitive Peace. 
mg me Fenner 
a... wale Reiey, 


Lion Se pore 29, 2 = London f.. ; 
Teaching a sth 3 ore AS ate 

Discussion. i ea 6d. 
ts Mootagca * ‘ Relief for the i 


4th, 7 p.m., at Conway Hall, w. ae Organised 
b che Socialist wengens 3 
RACIAL Relations Grow + ent. "of Sociol.), 

May ath, 6.30, Friends’ House, Euston 
Road. Mr. A, Sommerville Story on * Race 
Relations: A Personal Experience. » 

ONDON Forum Pub. Lect. M. 

Pearce: “ Kier’ *s Doctrine of 
Inwardness and the Instant.” ag 30th, 7.30, 
Chanticleer Th., el St., S. Kensington. 

Lecture Courses a nd Specialised Traini 
8 Bee DP amg! Tavdsioas, and py mo wen 
Technique. Fy by a 
strations ies James B.Mus., Oxon., 
14 Hanover St., We. Sa Sats., cea St 2-08 April 28th: 
“The Methe d of T ysis: Finger 
Touches (2).”’+ The ee series also avail- 
able in printed form. Practical classes for 
Pianists and Teachers. Sats., at 4.30. 
ATIONAL Assoc. of Girls’ Clubs and 





Mixed Clubs. Week-end a at 29 
Devonshire St., W.1., April ia “ The 
Word,” written, spoken, acted. s. include 
L. A. G,. Stro: H.M.I. aS inn, Mar- 
garet na. a partics. from: Educ. 
Sec., N.A.G. 7" Cc. ton Hse., 


Assoc. a esti of Speech and 
Drama. Summer School for teachers and 
jeoenes Teachers, Aug. 8th-roth at British 
gue, 9 Fitzroy Sq., London, W.1. 
Teleeeiok for Assoc’s. pee | Exam. 
Ss Verse, Gee Public peaking, 
ime, Dramatics. Fee £2 2s. or £2 7s. to 
include — Aug. 11th for LA.T.S.D. 
members, plic. for tickets (with remittance) 
to a Kiel Bedales, Petersfield, Hants. 
IPLOMA in Youth Service (Univ. of 
Durham). One-year resid. course, start- 
ing Sept. Applics. from men and women, 
_ 35-40, “rd of. of Educ., Palace Green, 
HE BEDEORD exp. Youth Service g Coll 
ical Training lege. 
Principal: Miss Stansfeld. Students are 
trained in this College to aguas teachers of 
tics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years. Fee £165 per annum. 
Appointments Vacant and Wanted 
None of the vacancies for women advertised 
in this journal relates to a woman between 18 
and 41 unless 5 a woman (a) has living with 
her a child of hers under the age of 14, or (b) 
is registered under the Blind Persons Acts, 
or (c) has a Ministry of Labour it to allow 
her to obtain employment by individual efforts. 
NIVERSITY of Manchester. Applics. 
invited for post of Lecturer in Economics. 
Duties to commence September 29th, or such 
later date as may be arranged. Applics. must 
be submitted by May 31st to Registrar, the 
University, Manchester, 13, from whom 
further partics. obtainable. 
NSTITUTION of Automobile Engineers, 
Research Dept., Great West Rd., Brent- 
ford, Middx., invites applics. for post of Library 
Assistant. Candids. should hold recognised 
qualific. in Librarianship and have had exp. 
in classification and cataloguing, pref. in 
technical library. Initial sal. £300-£350 Pp.a., 
accord. to qualifics. Superann. provision 
under Federated Superann. System of Univs. 
City of Portsmouth. Applics. invited for 
post of full-time Psychiatric Social 
Worker holding Mental Health Cert. of London 
School of Econs. Sal. £275 to £350 p.a., 
rising by annual increments of £15 with 
War bonus at present £48 2s. p.a. Post subject 
to Asylums Officers’ Superan. Act, 1909, and 
successful candid. will be reqd. to pass satis- 
factorily a medical exam. Applics. for above 
appointment with partics. of age, exp., etc., 
with recent photograph, to edical Supt., 
St. James’ Hospital, Milton, Portsmouth, by 
May 12th, 
CKWORTH School, Nr. Pontefract. 
Assistant housekeeper required at once. 
meee training and some experience 
essential. Full partics. from Bursar. 
[ NEERNATIONAL Relations. League of 
Nations Union requires for its lending and 
ref. library a Librarian who will be reqd. 
also to give some assistance to Research and 
Inf. Dept. If a fully qualified Librarian 
with suitable exp. is not avail., applics. would 
be considered from other candids. and facilities 
for prof. trng. would be given to officer ap- 
pointed. Applics., stating qualifics., exp., and 
sal. reqd. +» Should be sent to Secretary, League 
of Nations Union, 11 Maiden Lane, W.C.2. 
MIDWIFE reqd., intell., reliable, sml. prog. 
maternity home, entry. Box 8106, 














text features, supervise artists. ng 
and general production to monthly time-table. 
Perm. post, post. 

staff know of 


itizenship require 
g f C.E.W.C. He/she will 
be especially concerned with work of School 
Socs. for study of international affairs and with 
organisation of holiday schools and conferences 
for boys and girls.. Sal. {£250-£300 p.a. 
accord. to qi lics. submitted as 
soon as poss. on form obtainable from the 


pg League of Nations Union, 11 Maiden | 


C2 
MaNager’ wanted, new P.P.U. 
Book trade experience. 


bookshop. 
as i - 
— philosophy amie, 
lic. to Gen. y ratte lg Endsleigh St St., ow. =" 
ANTED, —— keen, enterprising 
téacher for Prog. School work, children 
—9. Crafts, out-door activities, games desirable. 
crys - ys training/exp. an asset. Interesting 
for initiative. Box 8221. 
Workin Cook-Hsekper. wtd., take entire 
hsehold. 4 Gae-eoe., friendly 
ag enone $ eg objection yng. 
aa Se oe » Chiswick. 
MAN te SS aed, Fron} Companions 
Voluntary a Restaurant, Hamp- 
stead. Midday meal only. 200-250 served 
= 38 Bonk With full dets. of exp., trng., 
gder ee Grove, N.W.3. 
ANT Manageress, large restaurant, 
A unlicensed, high | quality business. 
on St, Sieninghan, r 
ty 2. 
Two oy eae helpers wanted, care 
of boarders co-educ. —-. Seosenainn 
work, beautiful 2 sueten. ly Sec., Wyn- 
stones School, Br ro los. 
EN poo 3 and Junior Shorthand-T: ypists 
equired. Good post-war prospects. 
Apply Globelite Batteries, ~ 90 Victoria 
W.r. Tel.: VIC. 
‘NGLO-Soviet Youth” ceaditio Alliance 
requires full-time experienced organiser in 
London for appeal Stalingrad Youth Memorial 
Centre. wr Sep oy capabilities ; typing 
essential, giving age, qualifications, 
A.S.Y.F. Peis: ry Ge George St., London, W.r1. 
MALL co-ed. progressive school requires 
Froebel Ba mess domestic help and lady 
odes. 
Come: ETENE: OShorthand-typist required 
with fluent French. Permanent post. 
hats giving = 
and s Box 8305. 
Rete RE reliable shorthand-typist (ex- 
empt) for social work organisation, 
Ra Part/full time. een f 3336. 
‘Assist ANT Secretary (shorthan ing, 
etc.) required by —s Society. rite 
G.G., 4 Hobart Place, S.W.1. 
Wwa4 ED, married cple., with practical 
abilities, real understanding of chidrn., 
intrstd, in orignl., experimntl. full-time work in 
co-ed. home-schi. etls., photo. Box 8647. 
OUNTRY-lover. G home, short hours, 
wages, - momen working house- 
keeper; or for coskies 5 y (plain). Large 
villa f nr. Brighton. Latent, Ditchling, Sx. 
He IDAY, perm. staff reqd., prog. school 
(Bucks). Children 3-12 yrs. Apply 
Noe Mothers with chidrn. consid. Box 8164. 


iculars of age, experience 


| O Charge to Staff, All Office Posts, Bk.-kprs., 
Secs., Clerks, Employers efficiently suited. 
— temp. Shthd. -Typists avail. Fine’s 
Aga, sie te d St., W.2. PAD. 3262/4. 
CAVE ISH Secretarial Service, 13 Princes 
St., Cavendish Sq., W.1. All office staff 
supplied and wanted. Also copying of pro- 
fessional, literary, foreign and business papers. 
Duplicating. igh standard. MAYfair 2772. 
P OOF-READING. Exp., competent woman 
sks. proof-readi Ang gine ag work to do at 
home. Weekly visit London poss. Box 8286. 
YOUTH (17), well educ., just leaving school, 
desires post where personality, initiative 
and oy can be put to good use. (First- 
class English R.S.A., Matric. standard in 
French, English, History). Box 636, Aldridge’s, 
1 Whitefriars 2 London, E.C.4. 
ELIABLE woman wd. care child 1 aftn., 
evng., p.w., clerical work (not shthd.- 
typ.). Suggestions welc., London. Box 8254. 
APABLE matron, energetic, 39 yrs., re- 
uires responsibility Health/Surgery, 
School/Hostel. een on progress. Taylor, 
Brymore, St. John’s Ave., Clevedon. 
RADUATE, 40, Temp. Civil Servant, 
§ yrs. specialised security work, inter- 
viewing ; permanency unlikely. Sub-editing, 
teaching, executive exp.; interested, informed 
— foreign affairs, perfect French » good 
talian, knowledge Spanish, Serbo-Croat. 
Any suggestions, post-war job? Box 8317. 
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t of Dorse 
Good | f . prep. Sensi} 


bers, M4 

1 to develop character and intellect, respe 

viduality and encourage initiative. P 

partion for Univers, P Newt 1§ actq 

AKLEA (recog.), at Ness 

O . Girls, PNEt 

Oxford Exam. Prin. : Gardne 
P!NEwoop, The 

» St. Columb, eT fa 

children to-13, where environ., diet, che 
t a mantain health 
heppines Newquay 2082. 

Ne ag WooD> Schaar, Epsom (9125).— 

ai at. indep 

init. ‘tnd fk ceemnee, Schl Higher Certs, 


day ee comes for Wimbled 
Sutton, Kingston therhead). 


) ine Fer Vacant and Wanted 
CAMBORNS tage “gy os Beaut. equip. se: 
all mod, conven., centr 
CiNvice sams Sq., W.2. BAY. 0306. 
A GHARMING Bijou Guest House, h. and 
garden. Room, incl, breakfast and dinne 
from 2 gus. Few mins. Marble 5 
buses. 80 Maida Vale, 2 MAT 1930. 
ADY offers share of fiat, 
muneration, for light duties. Nori 
London. Box 8303. 
URN. room offered person wishing to liv 
Hampatea hn Also unfurn. room, dit 
804 after 7. 
Fats ERED o friendly cultured — coup 
alternate weekly share studio flat, Holl 
Park and 14 cent. cottage — a Hill, og 
Ockley to Waterloo, r.. gns. and shar 
produce orchard, garden, poulery fuel, do 
mestic help. Box 8274. 
T° Let, 2 furnd. rms. -use bath, kit., smal 
mod. hse. Village, 45 m. London. Suit 





mid. lady. Box 8298. 
. sit.-rm., dbl. bedrm., try with 
sink. Use bath, kitchen. hse, 


10 miles Bath. Train and bus routes. entl 
woman and small baby welcd. Rt 8411. 
/4-roomed unfurn. flat W.r., Wa 
N.W. or W.C.1 district. Box Byer, 
ANTED in Chelsea or cent distric, 
small furnished flat at moderate rental; 
panel = —— = flat considered; good c 
or furni Box 8244. 
PPURNISHED or or unfurnished flat (loung 
bedroom, bathroom, etc.) Hampstead, 
for young coupl ie, immediate possn. a 
| hag Y, including repat. P.O.W., need 
house with some mg a -- attached ithe 
rent or purchase with facilities for outdow 
occupation of own as op 
soundings essential. Box he 
CHAP IN’S wife, chil needs) unfur- 
nished flat, cottage, anywhere. Box 8238. 
NAVAL Officer’s wife, husband abroad, 
urgently reqs. furnished house or cottage 
or part thereof in southern England. Any 
ones greatly —- Box 824 243. 
or near ‘atford. Wanted for coup 
oe furnished flat, or bed-sitting room, 
with or without attendance. Box 8251. 
WANSEA. Officer, wife (no chidrn.) req. 
furn. flat/rooms in vicinity on bus route. 
Williams, 3 Melrose Ct., diff. 
FY ate ED Cott. Jsuitable accom. wanted, 
.E. t, mr. sandy beach, July 
August ‘for doctor, wife, baby. Box 8277. 


Where to Stay and Restaurants _ 
OWN Produce, Vi-springs, mod. conv., vie¥, 
peace, flowers. Beadon Prior Hotel, 
Salcombe, S. Devon. No further bookings 

until November. 

GUSSEX, 1$ hrs. Charing Cross. Crowhurst 
Park Hotel and Coumes Club, Central 
heating, country prod. Informal atmos. Roush 
shooting, riding, from 4 gns. Batten, Battle 325. 
UN HINE holidays. Mod. Sunbathers 
enjoy perfect sunbathing hols. in comfort 
at Britain’s luxury sun club. Fullest facils. for 
complete sun and air bathing. Write (encl. 1. 
for club brochure, Sec. (C.), N. Devon Club, 
Beaworthy, Devon. J 
OLIDAYS at Britain’s sunniest soci 
centre. Pte, beach, woods, downs. Dancing, 
games, Accommodation hotel, annexe, chalets, 
‘es gns. Whitecliff Ba Hotel, Country Club 
embridge, 1.0.W. Phone: Bembridge 101, 
INGSLEY _ Hotel. Near the British 
—_ — 9s. 6d. per night. 


g and Literary 
"TYPING, Typing aoe English,t German, 
Homework wanted. Box 8268. 
Ms:: etc., accurately and promptly typed. 
Duplicating. Moderate charges. Mis 
Masterson, 77 Liverpool Road, Chester. 
SS., etc., typed. Rsnble. fee. Mrs. P. 
Clarke, 114 Blinco Grove, Cambridge. 
Books bought for cash in any quantity 
Libraries purchased. Standard sets Ie 
quired. Best prices paid for review copits 
L. Simmonds, ed Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
Phone: HOL, R488 
UTHORS’ MSS. accurately typed. Mod 
charges. Crowhurst, 3 Laurel Bank 
Storrington, Sussex. 
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district, 
rate rental : ; 

4 aif/ EAD, deposed or decamped? Cerebral hemor- mark come reports also suggesting German insulted in the streets of Milan, was sordid and 
at oungmtage, or a bullet? The announcement of Hitler’s readiness to open parleys. With Berlin gone, ugly. The British newspapers which regaled 
Hampstea leath is rage one of the nga so apni A pm oe aa sweeping through? Mecklenburg their readers with photographs of the dictator 

24 his week’s news. Himmler is credited wi e and Brandenburg, and the German armies d hi i by th 

We ned ‘ : é L Z, ; an $ mistress strung up by the heels were 
ched citha tatement that the Fiihrer ‘was mad and dying a in Bohemia and Eastern Austria facing hopeless pandering to emotions associated with the mobs 
a ortnight ago. Yet, according to Hamburg radio, encirclement, everything points to the probability who once stared at traitors’ heads exposed at 

bn April 30th Hitler appointed Admiral D6nitz of piecemeal capitulation by individual Com- Temple Bar. But even these last scenes will 
, a s his successor, before falling “like a hero” at manders. In Norway, possibly, Dénitz has a leave an ineffaceable trace on history, for they 
nd abroai,™mis Command Post in Berlin. Had Himmler chance of organising a piratical continuation of revealed how intense was the hatred the working 
Ag eally headed a section of the Party hierarchy U-boat raids; but we doubt whether the rank masses of Northern Italy felt for the strutting 
3. ; which favoured capitulation, in the hope perhaps and file of the (mainly Austrian) divisions in the showman and gambler who ended a generation 
tting rou mpeat they might somehow save their individual Northern Redoubt, or even the submarine crews, of oppression and aggression by plunging his 
8251. kins? And did Dénitz, with the “No Sur- will have much stomach for a resistance which country into ruin and shame. 
— ctgender ” desperadoes behind him, usurp power can only prolong chaos and starvation in Germany 

antagonism to Himmler ? Or are we to suppose itself. The New Ital 

aa aa at Himmler, controlling the S.S. and the D6nitz, we conclude, has cast himself, or been y 
x 8277. icherheitsdienst, is still the real master of cast by others, for the part of Mark Antony. The outlook for Italy’s future has been trans- 
‘ants ermany ; that his tentative offer of surrender But the Third Reich is too far dissolved in anarchy formed by the prompt and easy liberation of . 
conv. view to the West ” was never more than an effort to and disillusionment for such a réle. It would. the North. It has suffered relatively little 
© bookingfmsplit the Allies ; and that DGnitz, with his “anti- take more now than the gramophone records of devastation; its hydro-electric plant and most 
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Bolshevik ”? appeal to the world, has been put up 
by Himmler as a “ front ” designed to retain the 
oyalty of some, at least, of the Wehrmacht 
Commanders and to prolong a nuisance resistance 
in Norway, Denmark and North-West Germany, 
while an S.S. “ underground ” is being organised 
and the strategy of sowing dissension between the 
Allies is pursued even at “ten minutes past 
twelve?” 

We may have to wait some time for a final 
answer to these questions. What is certain is 
that, for all the political friction generated at San 
Francisco over Poland, Austria and Argentina, 
military unity of the Allies will be effective until 
German armed resistance is crushed; and it is 
a probability, amounting almost to certainty, that, 
whatever its motives, Himmler’s tactics wiil have 
gone far to shatter the crumbling morale of the 
Wehrmacht. After the concerted German col- 


lapse in Italy, culminating in last Sunday’s 
formal surrender by General Vietinghoff, the 
Southern Redoubt is already falling in pieces. 
In Holland the German Commander—most 
welcome news of the week—has negotiated an 
agreement for the importation, under truce, 
of Allied food for the Dutch; and from Den- 


Gétterddmmerung and Briickner’s 7th Symphony 
to make a buried Cesar of Adolf Hitler. Too 
many Germans to-day must realise that the end 
has come in a squalid, untidy shambles character- 
istic in all history of the collapse of tyranny. 


The End of Mussolini 


The happiest part of the last phase in Italy is 
that, in Lombardy and Piedmont, the Partisans 
have played a major part, not only against the 
native Fascist formations, but also against the 
Germans. They rose on a concerted signal and 
gave proof not only of courage but of good 
organisation also. They won Genoa, Turin, Milan 
and many smaller towns before the Allied troops 
could reach them. Venice also has been freed, 
while Marshal Tito’s forces were the first to enter 
Fiume and Trieste. ‘To complete the drama, the 
Partisans have liquidated all that was left of the 
Fascist Party. They captured Mussolini, Starace, 
Farinacci, Scorza and most of its surviving 
notables and promptly shot them. This was the 
ideally best way of ending the career of these 
tyrants and gangsters, though the last act of the 
drama, in which their corpses were exposed and 


of its industries are intact; nor is it starving as 
the South and Centre were. But, above all, its 
more energetic and militant population has 
regained its self-respect by its stubborn resistance. 
Not only did these workers finish Mussolini’s 
career ; they gave the signal for his fall by their 
general strikes in Turin and Milan in the Spring 
of 1943. They are not apathetic, as are the masses 
in the South, and they have behind them a 
tradition of political activity which Fascism 
failed to efface. Their underground organisa- 
tions, under the Committee of Liberation, are 
now openly in control of the cities, and cannot 
be ignored, even during the interim period of 
military administration. It is to be expected 
that places will soon be found for their leaders 
in the Government at Rome, whether under Signor 
Bonomi or another. They wll bring to it a? 
fresh access of vigour and a decided impulse 
towards the Left. The Communists were 
numerous among the Northern partisans, though 
other groups also played their part. It is too 
soon to guess what will be the attitude of the 
Socialists, at present outside the Government, if 
it is reformed. The Allies will soon find them- 
selves face to face with a people that has re- 





